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The new Italian Ministry brought in a bill 
April 8, arranging provisionally for the 
working of the railroads by the State. The 
leases to the three great operating companies 
expire June 30, and the government, which 
owns the railroads, had been unable to agree 
with the companies on terms for a renewal 
of the leases. Last February the Giolitti 
Ministry, which was in power at the time of 
the negotiations, brought in a bill providing 
for the administration under the State, in- 
cluding the conditions of service of the em- 
ployees, who are to be taken over from the 
companies into the State service. These 
fixed rates of pay, hours of service, rights to 
promotion, pensions, etc., very much as they 
are with the companies, they having been re- 
adjusted not long ago by the intervention of 
the State. The bill also prohibited strikes 
on the part of the employees, and provided 
punishments for refusal to serve. The em- 
ployees threatened to strike if this bill 
should be seriously pressed; but meanwhile 
the Prime Minister, Giolitti, who was seri- 
ously ill, resigned, and the cabinet was re- 
organized, with Carlo Ferraris, Professor of 
Statistics at the University of Padua, as Min- 
ister of Public Works. The bill brought in 
by this new ministry contained substantially - 
the provisions of the Giolitti bill, so far as 
employees are concerned; and the strike re- 
ported early in April was intended to pre- 
vent, if possible, the passage of the bill, 
which was held objectionable because of in- 
sufficient provision for wages, etc., and espe- 
cially because of the prohibition of strikes. 
The movement was condemned, however, 
even by representatives of the Socialist 
party, and though traffic was greatly dis- 
turbed for a time, the strike was over in five 
days after it was declared. Its instigators, 
when its failure was already evident, pre- 
tended to be satisfied by a declaration of 
the Prime Minister that he would not op- 
pose an amendment to the bill providing 
for a board of arbitration in which the em- 
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ployees should be represented and that the 
strikers would be mercifully dealt with if 
they returned to work. The bill of the Min- 
istry passed by a very large majority. The 
unpopularity of the strike was doubtless 
largely due to the fact that the claims of 
the employees had received careful consid- 
eration by the government quite recently, 
and their condition had been improved as 
far as was thought practicable in the pres- 
ent economic condition of the country; and 
the prohibition of strikes in a corps of State 
employees, permanently engaged, seemed as 
reasonable as in the army or the police. 


The Cudworth collision, recently reported 
on by the Board of Trade,* affords the best 
possible illustration of the difficulties which 
are caused by fog on any railroad where fast 
trains are frequent, and where general traf- 
fic is heavy, requiring a large number of 
signals. The collision also illustrates other 
features of train running, already familiar 
to American railroad officers, such as the ten- 
dency even of some experienced enginemen 
to trust to their firemen unless watched, and 
to assume that a fireman has seen a given 
signal without requiring him to distinctly 
say that he has seen it. We also see the 
disadvantage of fixing signals at the left of 
the track. Englishmen have got along with 
this arrangement all their lives, but it is a 
disadvantage all the same. Again, the case 
shows the futility of depending for the 
safety of trains on a rule (like that requir- 
ing tower men to go down and put torpedces 
on the rail) which necessitates careful rea- 
soning and weighing of circumstances by the 
tower man. “A rule which cannot be en- 
forced [with reasonable facility] should not 
exist.” But the complexities of “fogging” 
make up the larger part of Major Pringle’s 
discussion. One needs but to read over his 
account of the successive losses of time by 


*See General News Section p. 178. 
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different men, aggregating more than two 
hours, to reach the conclusion that such pro- 
tection can be satisfactorily managed only 
by an elaborate system; a system as care- 
fully designed as one for the construction of 
boilers or the inspection of bridges, and en- 
trusted to as high a grade of men as is em- 
ployed on boilers and bridges. An engine- 
man is, indeed, bound to assume the absence 
of fogmen until he has evidence of their 
presence; but this is a very hard rule to en- 
force. If a runner finds fogmen at six sta- 
tions will he not be very liable to assume 
that they are on hand at the seventh? One 
who does not so assume is probably a man 
of extra quality. Moreover, if fogmen are on 
duty, we still have the difficulty, as with au- 
tomatic audible signals, that the absence of 
sound is what indicates all-right. Really, as 
shown by Major Pringle, the actual depen- 
dence must be on a positive proceed signal— 
on the fogman’s hand lamp or his voice. But 
the lamp is little better than the fixed sig- 
nal lamp. It has the advantage of being 
movable, but the disadvantage of being in 
the hands of a man who is too movable, and 
whose mental training is such that his mind 
may also be wobbly in critical situations. 
Dependence on the fogman’s voice is a very 
unscientific arrangement, obviously; albeit 
such voices have undoubtedly safeguarded 
many thousands of trains, carrying millions 
of passengers. The difficulties with any au- 
tomatic audible signal are fully recognized 
by Major Pringle, and have been well dis- 
cussed hefore now. Until these are settled 
we can only fall back, as in the Clifton ( Pa.) 
case last March, and the Westfield and 
Fourth Avenue tunnel casesfarther back, on 
improved discipline of enginemen. And 
what fault can we find with the reasoning 
of those who say that this is the one best 
remedy, and that all efforts should be con- 
centrated in this direction? For the up- 
mail, immediately preceding Engineman 
Mugg, had a runner who succeeded perfectly 
in sighting the visual signals, in spite of 
the dense fog. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN RAILROADS 


Representatives of the railroads of the 
chief European countries have this month 
had an opportunity, many of them for the 
first time, to observe for themselves Amer- 
ican railroad construction and practice, and 
if they have gone away from the main routes 
and over lines which serve thinly peopled 
districts, they doubtless have been struck by 
what they may call the crude construction 
and appliances which are made to serve, but 
which are very much more elaborate than 
the original railroads from which our most 
important lines have been developed. Could 
we bring before our eyes the railroads and 
rolling stock and methods of working which 
the Austrian engineer, Chevalier von Gerst- 
ner, studied in America in 1838, and de- 
scribed minutely in volumes now tod little 
known, we should ourselves have a better 
idea of the causes which have made our rail- 
roads what they are. He then found that 
most lines had cost from $10,000 to $20,000 
per mile, and yet were of immense service 
in developing the resources of the country, 
in many parts unavailable without some arti- 
ficial transportation routes. 

Now the first thing to strike the student of 
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railroads in America is the enormous extent 
of the system, which exceeds 212,000 miles, 
against a total in Europe of about 190,000. But 
what is less likely to be appreciated is: the 
fact that the population of the United States 
is now about 83,500,000, while that of Europe 
is 400,000,000. The fact that a mile of rail- 
road serves and is supported by 390 people in 
this country and by 2,100 in Europe should 
never be lost sight of in making compari- 
sons; and as comparisons will be made, not 
with all Europe, but with its separate coun- 
tries, we shall note that per mile of railroad 
there are numbers of inhabitants, as follows: 
1.400 
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3,577 


Great Britain... 
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How has it been possible to provide more 
than five times as much railroad here as in 
Europe for the same population? 

First, by the very extent of the country, 
affording natural produce, such as ores and 
timber, as well as farm produce, weighty in 
proportion to the number engaged in produc- 
tion, a very large part of which can find con- 
sumers only after carriage for a long dis- 
tance. Unlike Europe, this country has 
grown up chiefly since the introduction of 
railroad transportation; and it has not been 
necessary here, as it was there originally, 
for the population of a very limited district 
to have all its chief wants supplied from its 
immediate vicinity. Dakota could grow up 
while marketing its crops, almost the sole 
product of its industry, 2,000 miles away on 
the seaboard, or 3,000 miles further in 
Europe, while getting clothing, hardware, 
etc., from places equally distant, and a large 
part of its building material, and even fuel, 
from forests or mines hundreds of miles 
away. 

The second cause of this great railroad 
mileage has been the cheapness of its con- 
struction—another fact always to be borne 
in mind when making comparisons, and al- 
most always misrepresented, as it was be- 
fore the International Convention, by includ- 
ing not only the capital represented by the 
railroads and their equipment, but also that 
which the railroad companies have invested 
in each other’s securities. Now, by the re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the railroad companies of the country own 
about 29 per cent. of all the shares and 91% 
per cent. of all the bonds of the railroads— 
nearly all for purposes of control or con- 
venience in financing. The company which 
Owns securities of another company has to 
issue its own securities to pay for them, and 
such issues yield no other return than the 
dividends or interest on the securities pur- 
chased. When we deduct these holdings we 
find that on June 30, 1903, the averages per 
mile of the railroads of this country were $21.,- 
222 of stock and $23,411 of bonds. There is be- 
Sides this, however, an unfunded debt, aver- 
aging $4,211 per mile of road, which is in 
part counterbalanced by current assets (as 
supplies on hand), but not wholly. Includ- 
ing this, we have a total of $48,744 per mile 
of road, and this represents the whole amount 
on which interest must be earned. Now, the 
latest available statistics show the capital 
per mile of railroad for the whole of Europe 
to have been $112,195, and in the chief coun- 
tries—$257,816 in Great Britain, $155,838 in 
Belgium, $107,248 in Austria, $94,148 in Hun- 
gary, $121,846 in France, $108,213 in Italy, 
$100,088 in Germany, and $74,507 in Russia. 
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Only in countries where light railroads pre- 
vail, as Finland, Norway and Denmark, is 
the capital per mile lower than the average in 
this country, which average, it must be re- 
membered, includes some of the costliest and 
most heavily equipped railroad in the world, 
as well as a great mileage of cheap railroad. 
The people of this country are served by a 
railroad system which represents a capital 
of about $141 per inhabitant. In Europe, as 
a whole, the railroad capital is about $47 per 
inhabitant—in Great Britain, $135; in 
France, $83; in Germany, $58; in Belgium, 
$56; in Russia, $24; in Italy, $34. 

Cheap as our railroads are, therefore, we 
find that the average railroad capital per in- 
habitant is greater here than in Great Brit- 
ain now, and three times as great as in 
Europe as a whole—more than one-fourth of 
whose population is in Russia, with its rail- 
road system only fairly begun. This is, of 
course, the result of the large mileage here 
in proportion to population. ‘ 

Are these cheap railroads efficient? The 
Railroad Gazette showed (May 25, 1900) that 
in 1898 the railroads of the United States 
had a freight traffic amounting to 114,078 
millions of ton-miles, against about 83,000 
millions for all Europe. In the year to June 
30, 1908, this traffic had increased to 173,221 
millions of ton-miles here, an increase of 
more than 50 per cent. in five years. We 
cannot now give the movement in all Europe 
for 1908, but in the German Empire it was 
25,296 millions of ton-miles and 20.3 per cent. 
more than in 1898. Germany, with its im- 
portant coal mines and iron manufactures, 
has been growing faster than any other great 
European country; but if we give the same 
rate of growth for all European traffic, we 
have just about 100,000 millions of ton-miles 
for the total in 1903, against 173,000 millions 
here, which is equivalent to a movement 
over the entire mileage each way daily of 
721 tons in Europe, and 1,154 in the United 
States. 

As freight carriers, therefore, our cheap 
railroads have done 60 per cent. more 
work per mile than the dear European ones. 
They have, of course, had a much lighter 
passenger traffic, the 81 millions of people 
here (in 1903) traveling less than the 399 
millions in Europe; but here in 1903 there 
was travel amounting to 259 miles per in- 
habitant, which is greater probably than in 
any European country, unless it may be 
England, for which there are no statistics, 
while in the German Empire the travel per 
inhabitant was 234 miles. This does not 
take into account the very great amount of 
travel on electric railroads here, a travel 
which is many times greater than anything 
of the kind in Europe. 

The enormous development of freight 
traffic in this country has been made possible 
only by very low rates for long distances. 
Cheap railroads and cheap working were in- 
dispensable if the interior was to be made 
productive to the extent to which it has been. 
Costlier railroads and a larger force to work 
them doubtless might have materially re- 
duced the number of accidents, but they 
would have compelled a slower growth of the 
country. The motives for opening very im- 
perfect lines in new country have influenced 
not only those who sought to make a profit 
on the railroads, but also, and to a much 
greater extent, those who desired to make 
gains from what was previously a wilderness. 
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AIR-BRAKE PRACTICE WITH FREIGHT 
TRAINS. 


The Coroner’s Jury that investigated the 
explosion by which 23 persons were killed 
near Harrisburg, Pa., on May 11, expressed 
the hope that ‘the terrible results of this ac- 
cident and the frequency with which similar 
accidents have been occurring throughout 
the country, will lead the proper authorities 
to a careful investigation as to the proper 
method of regulating brakes on freight cars.” 
As to the proper method with cars contain- 
ing explosives, railroad men are probably 
pretty well agreed: that the train should be 
air-braked throughout its whele length, and 
should be short enough to reduce the aggre- 
gate slack between the cars to an amount 
which would not cause a dangerously violent 
shock to explosives properly packed, in case 
of an emergency application of the brakes. 
It is reasonable to add to these considera- 
tions a proviso that the speed shall be mod- 
erate enough to obviate the likelihood of hav- 
ing to apply air brakes suddenly with full 
force. 

When the jurymen speak of “similar acci- 
dents throughout the country,’ they are 
broadening their inquiry far beyond the 
question of explosions; for these “similar ac- 
cidents” occur under circumstances which 
might be predicted almost with certainty; 
eircumstances such that no discreet superin- 
tenuent would put powder cars in trains sub- 
ject to them. A long train only half air- 
braked, with cars of varied ages and types, 
and running over undulating grades, is so 
liable to violent shocks and to derailment, in 
case of the rupture of an air-hose or an emer- 
gency application of the brakes, that a per- 
centage of damage and loss is almost a cer- 
tainty. Only perfect hose and other brake 
apparatus, and infallible men, could give as- 
surance of freedom from this danger. With 
cars all fitted with efficient friction buffers 
the present dangers from slack would un- 
doubtedly be so reduced as to be within con- 
trol, and, as Mr. Westinghouse has said, our 
troubles would be curable; but the immediate 
problem is how to deal with the million cars 
that have not friction buffers, and which do 
have a considerable percentage of unsatisfac- 
tory spring buffers. 

The question is, can anything be done be- 
yond what every intelligent and careful man- 
ager is already striving to do? To equip all 
cars with air-brakes as soon as possible, to 
use all in every train that are equipped, to 
keep couplers, draft gear, brakes and hose in 
the best possible condition, to train every en- 
gineman to use the air with skill—all these 
are generally agreed to be universal duties. 
What more is it possible to do? The use of 
a separate brake (straight air) on the en- 
gine and tender is a great help in regulating 
the slack in a long train, and slack is what 
makes the trouble; but the separate brake 
does not provide against the danger that re- 
sults from the break-in-two of a train. Non- 
air cars cannot be put in separate trains and 
run by themselves, with special precautions, 
for the law requires the use of power brakes 
on 50 per cent. of the cars in every train. 

Even if the law did not impose this require- 
ment, it does not seem very likely that any 
better results could be accomplished. If only 
10 or 20 per cent. of the cars in a train were 
air-braked a careless engineman would have 
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less power to make a sudden stop, and there- 
by bunch up a long string of non-air cars; 
and an accidental full application on 10 cars 
would not bunch up a long train so badly as 
one on 30 cars would. But the fewer the 
number of cars braked, the less is the power 
for stopping in case of danger ahead, and the 
greater the liability of violating the statu- 
tory requirement that the engineman shall be 
able to control the speed of the train. The 
less control in the power of the engineman 
the lower must be the speed of trains, and 
lower speed means lost time. The cost of 


lest time might not be greater than the cost’ 


of accidents if trains were run faster; no 
one can tell; but it would be a constantly ac- 
cumulating loss. 

Who could draw the line which should fix 
a percentage of air-cars small enough not to 
bunch up the cars behind them in case of ac- 
cident, yet large enough to give adequate 
control of speed in every-day working? As- 
suming that it could be done in some cases, 
the questien would have to be left largely to 
the judgment of yardmasters, enginemen 
and conductors, and such scattering of au- 
thority would introduce a new element of 
danger. Nearly every freight train nowadays 
has air brakes on more than 70 per cent. of 
its cars. To habitually leave more than half 
of these out of service would demoralize the 
maintenance and inspection department. 

On the whole, the lessons of experience do 
not seem to point to any better or safer 
course than that already approved by general 
practice; to have as many air brakes as pos- 
sible; to keep them in the best condition 
possible, and to use them as much as pos- 
sible. 








RECORD DISCIPLINE ON THE NEW 
HAVEN. 





The New York, New Haven & Hartford is 
the first large road to abolish suspensions 
since 1897 (except for the action taken by 
the Illinois Central in 1903). The fact that 
so many roads have adopted Brown’s dis- 
cipline and have kept it in force for eight or 
ten years is conclusive evidence that the 
plan is well adapted to the railroad service, 
if not that it is the best plan known, for the 
purpose for which it is designed; and yet, 
on the other hand, the course of large and 
important roads in continuing to ignore a 
scheme which has been so warmly praised 
raises the question whether “record discip- 
line,’ as it is called—punishing by threats 
instead of by blows—does not lack important 
needed elements. 

The railroad manager who does not abol- 
ish suspensions feels no call to give any rea- 
son for his inaction, except that his discip- 
line is satisfactory, as it is, both to em- 
ployer and to employee; but the action of 
those companies which changed their meth- 
ods in 1887-1897 hardly warrants the infer- 
ence that the discipline of a railroad needs 
to get to be decidedly bad before its manager 
ought to adopt the Brown system; and there- 
fore the question of the merits of the system 
may be worth a moment’s consideration. Dis- 
cipline may be good, and yet be susceptible 
to improvement. It is easy for a manager to 
assume that certain employees are satisfied 
with his method of discipline when they are 
only quieted, and also easy for an employee 
to be satisfied with a rule which imposes sus- 
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pension for misconduct, for the reason that 
he does not know of a better rule; does not 
rightly estimate the reiative values of a pian 
with which he is acquainted and one of 
which he is ignorant. 

Much of the talk about discipline is based 
on views which are inexact, not to say gross- 
ly distorted. One superintendent says that 
he will not ‘‘pile up demerits” against em- 
ployees who make mistakes, because the 
floaters who resign after a year or two will 
not suffer, while the permanent men—the 
best in the force—will be the ones who will 
have to submit to all the hardship. But 
neither Mr. Brown nor his system will do 
anything to hinder the superintendent from 
clearing those permanent men’s records 
every year if he sees fit to do so. If “dis- 
cipline by record” will not make them better 
men—so that the employer can afford to wipe 
out their demerit marks—is there any evi- 
dence that suspension would improve them? 
Another superintendent insists that punish- 
ment must be of a kind that the culprit will 
feel. But which would naturally be felt the 
most sharply, the loss of $100 now, or the 
prospect of the loss of one’s job a few 
months or years in the future? If demerit 
marks will not serve to impress an employee 
with such a prospect, when it is desired to 
so impress him, the fault must lie with the 
employing officer. One objector says that it 
will never do to announce beforehand by 
graduated schedule just what quantity or 
amount of “record punishment” is to be in- 
flicted for given offences. Nobody advocates 
any such course. Another thinks that the 
difficulty of discovering, appraising and fair- 
ly conferring “merits” (recognition of con- 
spicuous good behavior) is a serious fault of 
the Brown system. Well, suppose it is; clear- 
ing men’s records, where they deserve it, 
will take the place of all that. A simple let- 
ter, assuring a man that his everyday duties 
have been well done for the past year is 
worth more than the granting of a gilt rib- 
bon for stopping a runaway car, or for doing 
something that no man has the slightest op- 
portunity of doing more than once in forty 
years. Conferring “merits,” however, is 
practicable with or without suspensions; we 
are wandering from our subject. There are 
numerous points of likeness between Browu's 
discipline and the other kind; the question 
that we have now to consider is that of the 
differences between them. 

And the great difference between the two 
is that with Brown’s plan the men are not 
kept idle, losing their time, and the company 
does not have to keep an unduly large extra 
list. It is true that record discipline is best 
appreciated where suspensions have been nu- 
merous, and where the list of extra men, 
earning what they can get and always living 
on uncertainties, has been large. But the ben- 
efit to the suspended men is just as marked 
if there are only two of them in a year. The 
New Haven road names as an expected 
benefit the prevention of suffering among the 
members of suspended men’s families. Suf- 
fering is a pretty severe word. If actual 
material suffering is a common result of sus- 
pensions, the humane superintendent would 
do better to discharge the employee irrevo- 
cably, and thus set him to hunting for an- 
other job without delay. Mental suffering is, 
of course, inevitable and may well be as 
great with record discipline as with actual 
suspension, if not greater. But even without 
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suffering—if there be nothing worse than 
sore inconvenience—the superintendent who 
has to listen to the story of that inconveni- 
ence and hardship from the lips of the wives 
and other dependents of suspended men 
should naturally be glad to do away with 
suspensions. 

The argument that the newer and rougher 
men in the freight and yard service are not 
endowed with enough sense and foresight to 
appreciate a punishment that may not actu- 
ally affect them in a material way until after 
a year or two, is in part refuted by the suc- 
cess of the Brown system on the Metropoli- 
tan Street Railway in New York; for that 
company has many new men and, by reason 
of its location and other circumstances, must 
have a considerable percentage of men whose 
refinement is not of the highest type. And if 
trainmen are boorish and unreasoning, why 
should not they be supplanted, in any event 
by better ones? Officers of the Long Island 
and other standard railroads have also given 
testimony to the success of the Brown sys- 
tem with men supposed to lack those mental 
qualities which make them amenable to re- 
fined methods of discipline. Moreover, it 
would be possible to abolish suspensions in 
some branches of the service while continu- 
ing them in other branches. No manager 
thinks of suspending his private secretary; 
why not extend that principle a bit, at a ven- 
ture? The Illinois Central rules provide for 
suspension of men who have been with the 
company less than two years, while apply- 
ing “record” discipline to older ones. 

If the reader thinks that the foregoing 
paragraphs ought to be classed as a plea 
rather than a judicial review, we reply that 
judicial consideration of the subject is some- 
what difficult because the roads which object 
to the Brown system do not formulate any 
argument worthy of the name. And our 
position might perhaps be objected to as 
academic as well as one-sided; but if we have 
theorized and dogmatized instead of citing 
facts, it is because the facts of experience 
seem in so many cases to have been already 
rejected. This rejection is perhaps partly 
excusable, for some of those who have adopt- 
ed Brown’s discipline have neglected to avail 
themselves of its full advantages and have 
taken no pains to recommend it to others. 

But, whatever the quality of the experience 
available for the instruction of those who 
would be instructed, Mr. Brown’s scheme of 
discipline justifies itself by simple logic. A 
suspension isa barbarism. Discipline means 
the process of making good trainmen out of 
poor ones, and a “lay-off” of 10, 20 or 30 
days has only the most indirect and crude 
connection with this process. The connec- 
tion is, in fact, so indirect and useless that 
usually a suspension does more harm than 
good, aside from the harm arising from loss 
of wages and from the inconvenience and 
danger caused by putting new or less experi- 
enced men in the places of men suspended. 
The normal way to discipline men is to talk 
to them, get them to read; to answer their 
questions, induce them to study the work of 
their best qualified fellow-workers. A _ sus- 
pension merely gives the man the opportun- 
ity to do these things without any definite in- 
centive or the guidance of his superior. By 
what reasoning can the fair-minded trainmas- 
ter, devoted to his company’s interest, thus 
justify himself in neglecting a plain duty? 
Unless a man is bad enough to be discharged, 
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the correction of the mental or moral habit 
or condition which has caused a lapse, is the 
first duty of the trainmaster or officer in 
charge. Is there any other duty connected 
with the lapse? It is hard to see any. 

There ought to be a conference of officers 
of roads which use “record discipline,” with 
a view to systematizing the regulations for 
recording “merits” as offsets to demerits. 
This granting of merits is an essential fea- 
ture, at least on large roads; and failure to 
manage it with care, intelligence and fair- 
ness may easily prove a serious detriment to 
the men and to the company. The discus- 
sions of the Brown system at Denver in 1900 
(Railroad Gazette, page 845), and at New 
York in 1902 (page 912) abundantly show 
the marked and unquestioned benefits which 
had accrued to the roads which had adopted 
it; and these benefits are largely of a kind 
which would be equally likely to be experi- 
enced on any road abolishing suspensions, 
regardless of the quality of its discipline be- 
fore making the change. The favorable views 
expressed in our editorial columns on those 
occasions have only been further confirmed 
since. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Modern Iron Foundry Practice. Part II. By 
G. R. Bale. ‘The Technical Publishing Com- 
pany, Limited, Manchester. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Co. and the Derby-Collard Co. 
Cloth, 5 in. x 7 in., 189 pages. Price, 3s, Gd. 

This is an English pubiication, but it con- 

tains descriptions of some of the best mod- 

ern American practice. The first chapter, 
which embraces upwards of 92 pages, is de- 
voted to moulding machines and machine 
moulding. A more or less academic discus- 
sion is given in the first part; in the latter 
part various types of moulding machines 
and their appliances are described in detail. 

The second chapter describes different meth- 

ods used for cleaning castings, special at- 

tention being given to the sand blast 
method. The third chapter contains a brief 
discussion on the shrinkage and distortion 

of castings. The fourth chapter contains 65 

pages and describes methods used for the 

physical testing of castings. The fifth and 
last chapter deals with foundry accounting, 
and in it are shown several forms of cast- 
blanks from which some good ideas can be 
obtained. The volume should be of especial 
value to those who are about to take up 
machine moulding, as the discussion on 
this subject is good and is clearly written. 
The book is illustrated throughout. 


The Manual of Statistics, 1905. 1,040 pages, 
5 x 8; 17 maps. Published by The Manual 
of Statistics Company, 25 West Broadway, 
New York. Cloth $5. 

The present volume constitutes the twenty- 

seventh annual issue. It is similar in size 

and appearance to the Manuals of the last 
few years and is devoted to condensed in- 
formation about railroad securities, indus- 
trial and government securities, stock ex- 
change quotations, mining, grain and provis- 
ions, cotton, money, and bank and trust com- 
panies. Much information is gathered to- 
gether in the Manual in small space, and the 
record of prices on securities in the stock 
markets in New York and elsewhere, through 
a series of three years, high and low, is of 
great convenience. A table of comparative 
freight traffic and rates of the principal rail- 
road systems of the United States is printed 
at the end of the railroad department, as in 
previous volumes, and condenses into two 

- pages much that is of use. There are also 

statistics of railroad construction, foreclos- 
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ure sales, receiverships, etc., taken from dif- 
ferent authorities. Without undertaking to 
furnish information of a very studious char- 
acter the book is a pretty complete record 
of the kinds of facts most wanted on Wall 
street, and wanted quickly. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Railroad Gardening is the title of the 
handsome eight-page leaflet issued by the 
General Passenger Agent of the Boston & 
Albany containing a reprint of an article on 
the company’s beautified stations, written by 
F. A. Arnold for Suburban Life. The enter- 
prise of the Boston & Albany in planting 
trees and shrubs around its stations, beau- 
tifying grounds and getting rid of all un- 
sightly surroundings, has long been known, 
and has ‘been well set forth in the columns 
of the Railroad Gazette; but the present 
pamphlet is a thing of beauty and deserves 
notice on its own account. The gardeners 
of the Boston & Albany have always given 
chief attention to perennial trees and shrubs, 
thus making their decorations of the most 
permanent character while at the same time 
the station grounds constitute their best nur- 
series. Of the 15 views shown, every one is 
a gem. 


Railroad Appliances.—A handsomely illus- 
trated booklet bearing the title “The West- 
inghouse Companies in the Railway and In- 
dustrial Fields,” is being distributed by the 
Westinghouse Companies. It contains an ex- 
cellent full page photograph of Geo. West- 
inghouse, and describes a number of devices 
and machines made by the following West- 
inghouse Companies: The Westinghouse 
Air-Brake Co., the Union Switch & Signal 
Co., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., the 
Westinghouse Machine Co., Westinghouse- 
Church-Kerr & Co., Cooper-Hewitt Electric 
Co., Sawyer-Man Electric Co., R. D. Nuttall 
& Co., Nerst Lamp Co., Pittsburg Meter Co., 
and The Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd. 


Tron and Steel Sheet and Tin Plate.—The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., sends a very neat leather-bound 
reference book containing 138 2%4-in. x 4%4- 
in. pages. It contains information and tables 
pertaining to the iron and steel and tin and 
terne plate products of this company. It is 
illustrated throughout, and the :ast 20 pages 
of the book is devoted to tables and useful 
information such as: How to measure roof- 
ing and siding; how to construct a tin roof; 
specific gravities and weights of metals; 
fusibility of metals; snow and wind load, 
etc. 


Compressed Air.—The May issue of the 
Rand Drill Co.’s monthly bearing the title is 
received. It contains a number of very in- 
teresting articles pertaining to compressed 
air, including a detailed description and il- 
lustrations of the McGrath pneumatic turn- 
table motor. 








CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Application of Dry Air Blast. 





London, May 17, 1905. 
To THE EpitTorR oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I have to-day received a cable from Mr. 
Gayley calling attention to a misprint that 
had escaped detection in the proof copies of 
his paper on “The Application of Dry-Air 
Blast” circulated at the recent meeting of 
the Iron and Steel Institute. As these fig- 
ures have been reproduced in your journal 
I should be much obliged if you would place 
the correction on record. The average coke 
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consumption of No. 1 furnace, January Ist 
to 10th, dry blast, which was given as 2,078 
lbs. should read 1,825 lbs. 
BENNETT H. BROUGH, 
Secretary, The Iron and Steel Institute. 








The Svea Caloric Engine. 


New York, May 1, 1905. 
TO THE EbITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The cold water poured out on my engine 
by Mr. Reeve in his communication pub- 
lished in your issue of April 14, has just 
been noticed. It is the old antediluvian 
story, which periodically appears, whenever 
a new idea is born. I can, however, assure 
Mr. Reeve that I was too sure of my ground 
to let any possible unfavorable criticism 
deter me from publishing some of the de- 
tails of the Svea engine. Having been the 
consulting engineer to the Ericsson Coast 
Defence Co. for a number of years, it has 
been my privilege to come in contact with 
many of Ericsson’s old friends, and thereby 
gain a knowledge of the opposition, which he 
experienced, when he proposed to use air as 
the medium, by which heat was to be con- 
verted into power. Mr. Reeve’s argument 
that the expansive force of air cannot over- 
come the friction was then used with great 
force, and Ericsson had great opposition to 
contend with, until he got his engine run- 
ning. To try to disprove the same objection 
at this time, with more than 30,000 hot air 
engines running in this country alone, would 
be out of place. 

The fact that I am using air under a pres- 
sure of 10 kg. per sq. cm. for the 100 h.p. 
engine, which I now have under way, thereby 
giving me the same pressure as in the gas 
engine, will also satisfy Mr. Reeve’s second 
objection. Let us suppose that the hot air 
engine is an actual fact, and that a 1 h.p. en- 
gine makes 75 revolutions per minute. Let 
us also suppose that a heater of reasonable 
size could be constructed, which would sup- 
ply heated air fast enough to allow a doubie 
acting engine to run 750 revolutions per min- 
ute. That would give the same engine 20 
h.p. 

This is exactly what I accomplish in the 
Svea engine. My system of rapidly heating 
large volumes of air places me in a position 
to furnish all the necessary heated air for 
the largest power, without undue increase in 
size or weight. My experience in designing 
both steam and gas engines will certainly 
assist me in properly working out all the 
details. They are not as formidable as those 
which confronted the gas engine pioneers. 

Air is the poorest conductor for heat 
known, but the hot combustion gases will 
rapidly give off the heat to the surrounding 
water when passing through the boiler tubes. 
This process can be reversed with equally 
satisfactory results. Cold air passing through 
the same tubes with the same velocity will 
absorb the heat radiated from the heated 
tubes with the same rapidity. It is this prin- 
ciple on which the operation of my engine 
is based. G. EMIL HESSE. 


[As pointed out by Prof. Reeve, the hot air 
engine has been an attractive subject to in- 
ventors for many years owing to the high 
theoretical efficiency which can be obtained. 
Air, however, is low in “mutivity” or heat 
carrying power, and it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to employ very high pressures in order 
to develop a brake horse power without ex- 
ceeding practical limits as to size and 
weight. In hot air engines of the type under 
discussion, the cold air is drawn in by one 
cylinder at atmospheric pressure and is then 
forced out, under pressure, into a heater 
which adds energy, in the form of heat, to 
the air. From the heater the air then passes 
into another cylinder, where it does useful 
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work and is expanded down to near the orig- 
inal atmospheric pressure. There is nothing 
fallacious whatsoever in this process. It is 
evident, however, that the amount of work 
available at the fly-wheel is represented only 
by the mechanical equivalent of the heat 
added to the air in the heater minus that 
lost in friction. Part of the work done in 
the second or expansion cylinder is taken 
up by the first, or compression, cylinder in 
compressing the air up to the desired initial 
pressure. It therefore follows that from 
these considerations alone it requires, for a 
given cylinder power, much greater cylinder 
volume, in the case of the Svea engine, than 
that required by an explosion engine work- 
ing at the same initial pressure. The vol- 
ume and weight of the heater should also 
be considered in comparing the two types of 
engines. An account of the largest hot air 
engine ever built, which was a total failure, 
will be found in “Church’s Life of Ericsson.” 
—EbpITOoR.] 


Atlantic City Speeds. 





New York, May 17, 1905. 
To THE EpitTor oF ,THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I do not think the Railroad Gazette has re- 
corded any faster run from Camden to At- 
lantic City than 44144 minutes for the 55% 
miles. I believe, however, that the run was 
done last summer with a four-car train in 
about 4314 minutes. But on Sunday, May 14, 
I had the good fortune to see this record a 
good deal lowered,and I think a short account 
will be of interest to readers of the Railroad 
Gazette even outside the boundaries of the 
United States. It is pretty safe to say—and 
it is interesting to say it just as the Sche- 
nectady trials have taught us that the steam 
locomotive is definitely outclassed—that no 
locomotive has ever yet run so fast for so 
long a distance. The run came about owing 
to my saying to Mr. Voorhees at Washing- 
ton that I was sorry that Atlantic City had 
not been included in the Railway Congress 
programme. “You come, we'll run,” was in 
effect the prompt reply. So we came, a 
party of five in all, including two motive 
power superintendents, one English and one 
French. 

We left Camden in one of the ordinary 
trains of five cars, three day coaches, one 
combination car, and one Pullman, with seat- 
ing capacity for 360 persons (90 x 3 + 60 + 
30), total weight 230 short tons. The time on 
the down journey, start to stop, was 44 min. 
20 sec. The fastest mile was 39% sec. Two 
things struck me as most remarkable. With- 
in about two miles from the start we were 
going at 60 m.p.h. Between the fifty-fourth 
and fifty-third mile post (they count from 
Atlantic City) our time was 56 sec. Sec- 
ondly, for the first 16 miles there is an al- 
most continuous rise, which for 214 miles 
is as steep as 37 ft. to the mile. Yet on this 
grade we timed miles done in 50%, 49%, 
4514, 48, 48, 51 seconds, and so on. When 
we got to Atlantic City we learned that the 
engineer was much disappointed; he had 
meant to run fast, but his engine had failed 
to steam freely. On the return journey, how- 
ever, the engine did its duty, and we covered 
the distance in 42 min. 33 sec. We ran for 
some time at and over 90 m.p.h. One mile, 
if the record can be trusted, was done in 
37 seconds, certainly in not more than 38 
seconds. Unfortunately we were not expect- 
ing any exceptional performance and a con- 
tinuous record mile by mile was not taken 
with the same minute care as on the out- 
ward journey. But the total time can be 
entirely relied on. Both ways the train ran 
with perfect steadiness. 

Two things to my mind are even more 
striking than the speed of this special run, 
phenomenal though that was. The first is 
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that the regular schedule time, week in, 
week out, all the year round, is only 49 
minutes, and this schedule is kept with mo- 
notonous punctuality. And the second is that, 
after eight years’*experience, Atlantic City 
speeds stand alone, not mérely unequalled 
but unapproached. Why no other railroad 
company, either in America or in Europe, 
has set to work to boom some other pleasure 
resort in the manner in which the Phila- 
delphia & Reading and the Pennsylvania 
Railroads have boomed Atlantic City, I am 
at a loss to understand. It can hardly be be- 
cause a train of 360 passengers only pays 
operating expenses. 


W. M. ACWORTH. 


The German Traffic Manager. 





New York, May 18, 1905. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The tariff officials of the European rail- 
roads have been surprised to read in your 
paper during the International Railway 
Congress in Washington the following crit- 
icism of their work by Professor Meyer: 

In Continental Europe the regulation of rail- 
road rates by public authority has reduced the 
railroad manager largely to a man who sits in 
his office and orders his subordinates to run 
trains back and forth. 

This interpretation being perfectly erron- 
eous, I beg you to allow me to give some 
words of explanation, as far as this is pos- 
sible for me at the moment of leaving for 
home. The railroad tariffs have to be 
adapted to the commercial and industrial 
conditions of each country. It is very dif- 
ficult, therefore, to compare the tariff ar- 
rangements of different countries. The lay- 
man is disposed to overlook this difficulty. 
In Germany, for instance, many point out 
that the average of the American freight 
rates is low, without recognizing that a 
comparison involving German freight rates 
is not simple, because the bases for the de- 
termination of freight rates, and indeed the 
statistics themselves, are quite different. 
On the other hand, in America many point 
out that the average of German freight 
rates is higher, but that these rates are 
more systematical, more regular and of 
greater stability. 

Notwithstanding these differences the aim 
of every tariff official ought to be to pro- 
mote commerce, industry and agriculture by 
reducing the costs of transportation as much 
as possible. This endeavor has a natural 
limitation, as it has to consider the earn- 
ings which are necessary to keep the road 
running and to pay the dividends on the 
investment. This creates the question as to 
how far rates can be reduced, when the pub- 
lic need demands it, with a view to increas- 
ing the traffic. This problem can only be 
solved when tariff officials are in constant 
touch with intelligent and broadminded ship- 
pers. 

There are in Germany the following laws 
for this purpose: 

(1) The classification of goods as well as 
the general tariff regulations, which are the 
same for all German railroads, have to be 
deliberated by a committee of railroad of- 
ficials together with a committee of inter- 
ested shippers. This latter committee must 
be composed of prominent representatives of 
commerce, industry and agriculture, and has 
to consider every change, even the most trif- 
ling, in the above-named regulations. 

(2) Exceptional tariffs may be decided 
upon by the railroads, but have to be ap- 
proved by the governments of the respective 
states. In most of the states, for instance 


in Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Baden, Wurt- 
temberg and others, there are railroad coun- 
cillors (Beirate) who are elected by the 
Board of Trade, Board of Agriculture, and 
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other business men’s associations. All tar- 
iff changes of any importance have to be put 
before these councillors for their opinion, 
and this, if possible, before execution. By 
these means it is possible to find out any 
detrimental influence of tariff changes, be- 
fore .they come into effect. 

Tariff negotiations are sometimes placed 
(for instance, in Prussia) before the Parlia- 
ment once a year, thus enabling it to ex- 
press its opinion on the tariff policy of the 
railroads. Of course, there are often differ- 
ences of opinion brought out in the meet- 
ings of the railroad officials and the repre- 
sentatives of the shippers, but both par- 
ties have the same aim; that is, to reduce 
tariffs gradually in order to conform them 
to the economical exigencies of the country. 

The benefit of this collaboration is that 
the representatives of the shippers have con- 
fidence in the administration of the rail- 
roads, and that the railroad officials are per- 
fectly conversant with the requirements of 
commerce, industry and agriculture. The 
variety of freight tariffs makes it impossible 
to explain their arrangement in a few words. 
I only wish to say that on the Prussian rail- 
roads 60 per cent. of all goods are carried 
on exceptional tariffs, and for the establish- 
ment of exceptional tariffs three points of 
view have to be considered. 

(1) To promote industrial and agricul- 
tural production of the country by facilitat- 
ing the transportation of necessary raw ma- 
terials. 

(2) To facilitate the sale of manufac- 
tured products, especially by low rates for 
export-goods. 

(3) To assist the commerce of commer- 
cial centers in Germany, especially of Ger- 
man seaports, against the competition of 
foreign places. 

Statistics prove the progress of commerce, 
industry and agriculture under this system. 
The freight traffic on the railroads of the 
Prussian government was 8,903,091,000 ton- 
km. in 1879 and 25,059,080,000 ton-km. in 
1902, which means an increase of 182 per 
cent. The density of traffic per km. of track 
increased during the same period 92 per 
cent., viz., from 443,860 tons in 1879 to 853,- 
068 tons in 1902. The increase of traffic of 
the more important classes of goods since 
1885 (which is the first year after comple- 
tion of the government ownership of the 
Prussian railroads) on all German railroads 
up to 1903 has been: ‘ 
artificial manure. 
potatoes. 
flour and flour-mill products. 
beets. 
sugar. 
lumber. 
timber, ties and fire-wood. 
coal and coke. 
lignite. 
lron ore. 
manufactures of iron. 

Taw iron. 

cement. 

lime. 

stone. 

glass and glassware. 
earthenware. 

wood pulp. 

per cent. paper and cardboard. 

For German railroad officials the care for 
the interests of the general traffic, for the 
promotion of the economical life of the coun- 
try, comes always first. You can readily see 
from this that the tariff official has a large 
field of productive activity and serious tasks 
for the promotion of the common weal; even 
if the railroad is under governmental con- 
trol. This, however, is recognized by all 
our shippers, and they are not of opinion 
that the German freight traffic manager is 
“a man who sits in his office and orders his 
subordinates to run trains back and forth.” 

G@. FRANKE, 


Freight Traffic a aaa 
tate Railroads. 


405 per cent. 
194 per cent. 
190 per cent. 
168 per cent. 
173 per cent. 
126 per cent. 
per cent. 
per cent. 
per cent. 
per cent. 
per cent. 
per cent. 
per cent. 
per cent. 
per cent. 
per cent. 
per cent. 
per cent. 
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Thebes Bridge Formally Opened. 


The formal opening of Thebes bridge oc- 
curred last week, on Thursday, the 25th inst. 
In preparation for the event souvenir invi- 
tations were sent out, containing a brief his- 
tory and description of the bridge, photo- 
gravures in brown of different views of the 
structure, and an embossed front cover with 
a portal view. Guests from Chicago, includ- 
ing many prominent engineers, were taken 
to Thebes in a special train of eight Pull- 
mans and two diners, going by the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois and returning by 
the Illinois Central, both being mem- 
bers of the bridge company. There were 
also two special trains with guests from St. 
Louis. 

Upon arrival at the bridge all three 
trains slowly crossed the structure to the 
Missouri side and returned, after which ad- 
dresses were delivered by Gov. Folk, of Mis- 
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the actual loading in last Thursday’s test 
will be found to be in excess of the estimate. 


A New Project for the Panama Canal. 


Mr. Lindon W. 


the 


minal harbors on both coasts. 


it seems to 
principles 


ant details, but 
sound engineering 
worth careful examination. 


and 


characteristic features of the four 


consideration. 


The original plan of the old French Canal 


Bates has recently pub- 
lished two monographs in which he presents 
a plan of his own conception for building 
Panama Canal and improving the ter- 
His project 
for the new canal differs from any of the 
others heretofore proposed in many import- 
be based on 
is well 
In order to haye 
a clear idea of what he proposes to do it may 
be well to briefly enumerate the principal 
other 
plans which from the time of the first con- 
ception of the canal have received serious 
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tidal locks at Miraflores 1,000 ft. long and 
100 ft. wide. The total estimated cost is 
$230,500,000 for such a canal. 

Mr. Bates’ plan contemplates a canal with 
a summit level 20 ft. ahove mean sea level 
for the entire distance between Mindi on 
the Atlantic end and La Boca on the Pacific 
end. This would create large lakes at each 
end of the canal which he terms respectively 
“Lake Chagres” and “Lake Panama.” Their 
waters would discharge through insubmerg- 
ible, under-sluice barrages into tide water 
and twin locks would admit vessels from 
the harbors into the lakes at the canal level. 
The lake formed back of Mindi would be 
11.8 miles long and would submerge a large 
swamp area which is unsanitary and pre- 
sents great difficulties in excavating for a 
sea level canal. Similarly “Lake Panama” 
would submerge a swamp back of Panama 
from La Boca to Miraflores, 54% miles, and 
would have an area of seven square miles. 
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Bates’ Project for a 20-ft. Level Canal Across the Isthmus 


souri; A. G. Cochran, General Counsel for 
the Missouri Pacific; Col. S. W. Fordyce, for- 
merly President of the Cotton Belt and of 
the Kansas City Southern; Hon. W. 
J. Calhoun, of Chicago, and Prof. C. M. 
Woodward, of Washington University, St. 
Louis. Gov. Deneen, of Illinois, was to have 
been present but was prevented from 
coming. 

At the conclusion of the addresses a load- 
ing test of the bridge was made by running 
28 locomotives, divided between the two 
tracks, onto the 671-ft. channel span. This 
span contains a 371-ft. suspended span. 
While the exact figures for the loading are 
not obtainable at this writing, it was esti- 
mated to be approximately 4,300 lbs. per lin- 
eal ft. of track. The resulting deflection was 
7% in. The camber at the center of the span 
is .56 ft., which is calculated to come level 
under a uniform load of 4,000 lbs. per lineal 
foot of track. On this basis the theoretical 
deflection for a loading of 4,300 lbs. would 
be 6.02 in. However, it is quite likely that 


Company contemplated having the canal 
summit level 62.5 ft. above sea-level, to be 
created by a dam at Bohio and supplemented 
by a smaller dam at Alhajuela. This was 
the plan originally proposed by General H. 
L. Abbot. The second project is that fav- 
ored by the Isthmian Canal Commission of 
1901, which proposes an 85-ft. summit level 
canal. The third project, which has recent- 
ly been elaborated, is for a 30-ft. level canal 
with two sets of locks, one at Bohio and an- 
other near Pedro Miguel. The fourth pro- 
ject is for a canal at sea-level without locks. 
In order to build such a canal a tide lock 
at Miraflores, a gigantic dam at Gamboa, and 
probably long diversion tunnels to carry 
away the impounded waters of the river 
Chagres would be required. This project was 
the basis for the recent action of Congress 
appropriating money for the construction of 
the canal by the United States. The pre- 
liminary plans provide for a sea-level canal 
150 ft. wide at the bottom, with a minimum 
depth of water of 35 ft. and having twin 


of Panama. 


Of the total distance between oceans of 411% 
miles, 171%, miles would thus be made lake 
navigation. 

The most difficult engineering features em- 
bodied in all of the plans proposed for the 
canal have been involved in the regulation 
of the Chagres river and its tributaries on 
which depend the water supply for locking 
and which present serious dangers in time 
of flood. Mr. Bates proposes to divert the 
flow of all the tributaries of the Chagres 
on the east side between Mindi and Bohio 
into “Lake Chagres” and the tributaries on 
the west side also between Bohio and the Gi- 
ganté. The Pena Blanca swamp at the head 
of “Lake Chagres” would be submerged to 
a level of + 30 and the overflow from its 
basin diverted through a spillway into the 
lake. On the west side between the mouth 
of the Rio Cano and Culebra all of the small 
streams could be led directly into the canal 
channel. The waters of the Rio Cano could 
be easily regulated by an under-sluice dam 
for which there is a suitable site. On the 
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Pacific slope the few small streams could 
be led into the canal channel without build- 
ing extensive regulating works. 

The waters of the Upper Chagres are the 
most difficult to control. Mr. Bates proposes 
to construct a large triangular junction ba- 
sin at Obispo, which is almost half way be- 
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150 ft. and slopes of not less than 2.5 to 1 
on the banks in earth cuts. The speed should 
be limited to five knots an hour on tangents 
in the sections of restricted width. 

The pamphlet on the canal project dis- 
cusses quite fully all of the engineering fea- 
tures of the Bates plan and points out its 


Proposed Harbor Development at Panama. 


tween the inner ends of the two lakes, Pan- 
ama and Chagres, at a point where the Cha- 
gres valley makes a right-angled bend. The 
discharge from the river would empty into 
this junction basin and flow in both direc- 
tions to the lakes at the ends of the canal. 
The regulation of the Chagres river above 
Obispo requires two dams, one at Gamboa 
and the other at Alhajuela. The Gamboa 
dam will regulate the drainage of the Gam- 
boa basin water-shed and the regulated out- 
flow from the Alhajuela. The Alhajuela dam 
will control, regulate and discharge the 
drainage of the Chagres water-shed above 
that dam. Both of.these dams will have in- 
submergible under-sluices to maintain the 
level of the Obispo basin. The smallest pos- 
sible accumulation of water would be per- 
mitted behind the dams, but they could safe- 
ly impound 900,000,000 cubic meters. The 
Gamboa dam would be 137 ft. high and the 
Alhajuela 154 ft. high. The dams proposed 
in all of the other projects yet brought for- 
ward vary from 200 to 265 ft. in height and 
involve serious difficulties in securing foun- 
dations for such immense masonry or earth 
structures. 

A modification of this plan could easily 
be made by introducing dams and locks at 
Bohio and Pedro Miguel and raising the 
summit level between those points to + 50 
with a net head at the dams of only 30 ft. 
This would give open lake navigation for a 
distance of 30 miles, or more than three- 
quarters of the total length of the canal. 
By adopting this plan the quantities of ex- 
cavation would be greatly reduced and the 
time lost in transit by reason of the addi- 
tional locks would be made up by reason of 
the greater speed allowed on the lake basin 
formed. The feeding of this upper level 
lake would require large reserve storage of 
water which could be obtained above the 
Alhajuela dam. No changes in the aline- 
ment of the canal are proposed by Mr. Bates 
except a new location of the channel through 
“Lake Chagres.” The present location of the 
Panama Railroad would have to be changed 
in a number of places on account of the 
lakes and regulating works which form an 
essential part of the proposed plan. 

As to the cross-section of the canal to 
meet the requiremenis of future traffic, Mr. 
Bates advocates building the canal to accom- 
modate ships 1,000 ft. long, 100 ft. beam and 
40 ft. draft. For such ships the cross-sec- 
tion of the canal should not be less than 
8,000 sq. ft. with a bottom width of at least 


principal advantages over any of the other 
proposed plans. These are briefly: Shorter 
time of completion and less cost because all 
of the excavation now completed can be util- 
ized and 17 miles of the distance is im- 
pounded water requiring only a _ small 
amount of dredging in the channels, while 
much of the remaining excavation could be 
done with hydraulic dredges; less operating 
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mersion of large swamp areas; provision for 
turning basins at several points along the 
canal; and, finally, that the plan involves no 
problems which have not already been 
solved by engineers in other parts of the 
world on similar works of equal magnitude. 

Proper provision for harbors and docks at 
each end of the canal is an important part 
of Mr. Bates’ scheme, and he has worked ° 
out plans for artificial protected harbors 
both at Panama and Colon. The problem at 
Panama is comparatively simple as will be 
seen from the accompanying map. “Lake 
Panama” is formed by a dyke thrown across 
the narrow opening between the mainland, 
Mt. Sosa, and by the locks and barrage be- 
tween Mt. Ancon and Mt. Sosa. From the 
shore end of the dyke a breakwater extends 
to the small group of islands off shore, and 
another breakwater north to Petillo Point 
encloses a large harbor, leaving an entrance 
through the group of islands. A new town 
site of large area is to be formed by deposit- 
ing the excavation from Culebra in the bay, 
and ample dock room is provided along the 
dredged channel. Mt. Ancon affords fine pro- 
tection for a naval station back of it in the 
lake basin, and fine fortifications could be 
built around the town. 

The improvement of the Atlantic terminal 
harbor is a more difficult problem. “Lake 
Chagres” would be formed by a dyke thrown 
across the Chagres Valley and the entrance 
to the canal would be the locks and barrage 
at Mindi. The harbor at the entrance to the 
canal would be formed by a long breakwater 
from Colon across to Toro Point. This 
breakwater would cut off the worst part of 
the swell rolling in when the prevailing 
storms, or “northers,”’ set in. A second 
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Proposed Harbor Development at Colon. 


expense because of minimum number of 
locks; a saving of from four to five hours in 
transit over a sea-level canal and longer over 
canals at high levels; better and safer regu- 
lation of rivers and streams during both the 
dry and wet seasons; improvement in sani- 
tation of the country contiguous to the 
canal at both ends by reason of the sub- 


breakwater extending out from Mindi Point 
would form an inner harbor which would 
be fully protected. By filling in land along 
the dredged entrance channel, good dock 
facilities could be had. A new town site is 
available at the entrance locks and an ex- 
cellent naval station could be established 
under the hills on “Lake Chagres.” 
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Building the Chicago Subway.* 


An idea came to Chicago. It was sum- 
moned from the deep of the things which 
are not by the urgent need of the things 
which are. It got itself accomplished, and 
to its human agents it was as implacable as 
to its iron and to its cement. 

Downtown Chicago is but eight blocks 
wide; it is but ten blocks long; it is stran- 
gled by a noose woven out of the lake, the 
river, and railroad tracks; it chokes. Its 
east is the lake and railroad tracks. Its 
north is the river, and, just beyond the river, 
railroad tracks. Its west is the river, and, 
just beyond the river, railroad tracks. Its 
south is a swollen, coagulated clot of rail- 
road tracks, except for an aperture about two 
blocks wide, which can be regarded as the 
throat of Chicago just as the downtown dis- 
trict is the head. 

Within this square mile are the brain-cells 
of Chicago. Around it cluster the terminals 
of far-flung railroad systems which pene- 
trate into the farthest recesses of the con- 
tinent. Streets are inadequate to such a sit- 
uation. They were ingenious devices in their 
day, but they no longer suffice. They cannot 
accommodate freight. They are filled brim- 
ful with people and with street cars. Wagons 
hauling freight are an impertinence. To- 
day, therefore, every building in downtown 
Chicago is on an underground electric rail- 
road which connects with the surface steam 
railroads which in turn connect with all 
parts of America. The merchant will put 
his bale on an elevator. The elevator will 
drop down to the sub-cellar. The bale will 
be transferred to a car drawn by an electric 
locomotive sucking up its power from cogs 
between the tracks. This locomotive, unem- 
barrassed by the teamsters’ union (which 
is the most embarrassing union in Chicago), 
will proceed to the yards of the Northwest- 
ern or of the Illinois Central or of the Penn- 
sylvania or of any other railroad. The bale 
will be en route to its destination as soon 
as it is packed. Every downtown merchant 
will be on a switch-track. 

This idea was wrung from the travail.of 
business. Certain men assisted it into the 
world. They were grasped by it and bullied 
by it. They were flung into indirect, crooked 
courses. They began in a stifling atmos- 
phere of traditional political corruption. 
They worked covertly. They undermined 
Chicago with a vast tunnel system without 
telling Chicago anything about it. And 
when they were dragged forth into the light 
they were all of them execrated and five of 
them indicted. Execrated and indicted, they 
had given Chicago a commercial revolution. 
If any revolution was ever accomplished 
without seeming to soil the hands of some 
of its agents, this was not that- revolution. 

The company was the Illinois Telegraph & 
Telephone Company. It got a franchise in 
1899. The franchise said telephones. For 
telephonic purposes the company was au- 
thorized to build “conduits.” It built ‘“‘con- 
duits.” They were 7 ft. 6 in. high. They 
were beautifully adapted to the carriage of 
freight. When a city authorizes telephone 
conduits and gets freight tunnels it is ex- 
cusable if it betrays some surprise. 

Surprise was mitigated in this case by a 
recollection of the human bond between the 
Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
and the General Electric Street Railroad 
Company. General Electric came before IIli- 
nois Telephone and Telegraph. It got a 
franchise covering certain streets on the 
South Side. It said that it wanted to com- 
pete with the Chicago City Railway Com- 
pany. Many aldermen who voted for it 
thought that it wanted to sell out to the 
Chicago City Railway Company. They were 
not misinformed. Wheeler, audacious pro- 


*William Hard, in Public Opinion. 
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moter, introduced to Chicago as the builder 
of an underground trolley system in Wash- 
ington, was in General Electric. So was 
Judd, brilliant young lawyer. So was Hull, 
powerful Republican politician. All these 
men were afterwards in Illinois Telephone 
and Telegraph. 

The Chicago City Railway Company did 
not yearn to buy the General Electric. It 
had all the streets that it wanted. It sus- 
pected the General Electric of bribing the 
council and of forging the frontage consents 
of property-owners along its route. It at- 
tacked the General Electric in court. There 
was in Chicago a man called Aldrich, a man 
of great legal reputation, who had been solic- 
itor-general of the United States in the early 
nineties. General Electric went to Aldrich. 
Aldrich went into court and wrestled with 
the law so successfully that General Elec- 
tric won several downs. The Chicago City 
Railway capitulated. It bought the fran- 
chise of the General Electric Company for 
about $1,000,000. These are the expenses 
which, among others, increase the surrep- 
titious capitalization of public utility com- 
panies. 

But General Electric, financially and polit- 
ically, had cost much money. Even $1,000,- 
000 was not enough to go around among its 
friends. Aldrich’s bill for his legal services 
remained unpaid. At this point Illinois Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph begins to emerge. Ald- 
rich was interested in telephones. He had 
stock in a company which manufactured 
telephone apparatus. And he had friends in 
St. Louis who wanted a telephone franchise 
in Chicago in order to enter into competition 
with the Chicago Telephone Company, which 
was the local monopoly. Francis A. Riddle, 
a lawyer, has testified in an arbitration case 
that Wheeler told him he was using a new 
telephone franchise as a means of recouping 
himself for his losses in General Electric. 
This telephone franchise was the franchise 
of the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. The Illinois Telephone & Telegraph 
Company was the company which was de- 
stined to bless Chicago with freight tunnels. 
When the sources 6f a commercial revolu- 
tion are uncovered they do not seem oppres- 
sively sublime. 

The Illinois Telephone and Telegraph 
franchise was passed early in 1899. It prom- 
ised free telephones to city officials. By mo- 
tion of Alderman Brennan the civil service 
commissioners were excepted. Brennan said 
he didn’t believe in giving civil service com- 
missioners anything. His joke pleased the 
council and became legislation. Then Mayor 
Harrison sent in a veto. He said 50 years 
was too long. No company ought to have 
a half-century franchise even if it meant 
to compete with the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany, which few citizens would risk their 
lives in protecting from attack. Such ve- 
toes made many business men feel that 
Mayor Harrison was not sufficiently zealous 
in encouraging business interests. He made 
a distinction between business interests and 
public interests. The fact that 50-year fran- 
chise bonds would sell better than 30-year 
franchise bonds did not convert him to the 
former. 

The council receded from 50 and accepted 
30. The Illinois Telephone & Telegraph 
Company was authorized for 30 years to 
have “a line or lines of conduits and wires 
or other electric conductors for the trans- 
mission of sounds, signals, and intelligence 
by means of electricity or otherwise.” 
Freight may perhaps be intelligence when it 
consists of mail or of newspapers, and 
freight cars compared with wires, are cer- 
tainly “otherwise.” Aldrich’s St. Louis 
friends, when the franchise was cut from 50 
to 30 years, retired. So did Aldrich. He 
had supported the ordinance openly and hon- 
orably. He wanted telephones. Shortly 
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after his retirement the enterprise grew into 
tunnels. Judd testified in the arbitration 
case above mentioned that Wheeler dis- 
cussed tunnels with him early in 1899. 

No other company in its work of construc. 
tion ever displayed such regard for the 


‘safety or for the comfort of the public. It 


was reported that the Chicago Telephone 
Company had frustrated its new rival by 
getting the city to forbid it to tear up the 
streets. The Illinois Telephone & Telegraph 
Company did not want to tear up the streets. 
It had no instinct for publicity. It did not 
want to kindle its eye at the sun like the 
eagle. It preferred to devote itself to a 
study of the mole, which goes almost as far 
and does not get shot so often. Its observa- 
tion of the ways of the mole was not without 
results. 

It began by digging a hole on private prop- 
erty in the rear of Alderman Powers’s sa- 
loon. Through this hole it removed a good 
deal of the clay which underlies Chicago. 
Then it built a few headhouses at the inter- 
sections of the downtown streets. No one 
knew what these headhouses meant. They 
were just wooden covers to small holes and 
they never seemed to be doing anything. 
They never did do anything during the day. 
It was not till late at night that they began 
to gleam with an illumination from below. 
Then masses of clay began to exude from 
them into wagons, which drove quickly to 
the dump on the lake. By morning all was 
quiet and dark and innocent again. Just 
once the city had a twinge of suspicion. Al- 
derman Hermann introduced into the coun- 
cil a resolution ordering the commissioner of 
public works to find out what the Illinois 
Telephone & Telegraph Company was doing. 
The commissioner reported that it was doing 
nothing in violation of its ordinance. 
Wheeler and four city officials were after- 
wards indicted on a charge of forgery com- 
mitted on this report. Judd turned informer 
and brought the charge. 

Meanwhile the citizens of Chicago con- 
tinued to scurry about on the surface of Chi- 
cago and felt no tremor from underneath. 
What small rumors oozed out were dried up 
before they had flowed far. The gush of 
information came when the company tried 
to build a “conduit” 14 ft. high. The Com- 
missioner of Public Works inspected it and 
stopped it and then did some more inspect- 
ing. Chicago woke up to learn that it pos- 
sessed a vast, solidly built, widely ramified 
freight tunnel system. 

Chicago is perhaps the only city in the 
world which has had a tunnel system intro- 
duced into its bowels without knowing any- 
thing about it. Kipling sings sweetly of cer- 
tain situations which would make a tape- 
worm dizzy. In this case it was the sudden, 
happy owner of the tapeworm, it was Chi- 
cago, that felt an attack of dizziness coming 
on. It was necessary for Wheeler to act. 
He had a set of freight tunnels on his hands 
with no authority to carry freight. If Mac- 
aulay had known Wheeler he would have 
added a sentence to one of his most famous 
paragraphs. “He who has not seen Niagara 
has but a faint idea of a cataract. He who 
has not read Barére’s memoirs may be said 
not to know. what it is to lie.” He who has 
not watched Albert J. Wheeler could write 
but a meager definition of the word audacity. 

But Chicago needed tunnels. Why didn’t 
Wheeler come out into the open and say 
that he would like to build tunnels? There 
are several answers to this question. Some 
say that Wheeler had become so accustomed 
to doing things deviously that it would have 
been a mortification to him to do them in 
any other way. Others say that he was 
afraid of the owners of the high buildings. 
He did not trust their intelligence. If he 
began to build tunnels under them with their 
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knowledge they might secure injunctions 
against them. He preferred to get the tun- 
nels built and then to persuade them that 
there had been no danger. Still others as- 
sert that he was afraid of the council. His 
acquaintance among the members of that 
body during the golden days of General Elec- 
tric may not have been of a nature to cause 
him to trust them. He felt perhaps that if 
he went before the council with a novel pro- 
ject like tunnels he would have to admit 
more stockholders into the company than 
would consist with compact and effective 
management, while if it he postponed going 
to the council till the tunnels had been com- 
pleted the pressure of the public demand 
for the immediate use of the tunnel system 
would force a speedy accommodation. 

The accommodation came, but it was less 
accommodating to Wheeler than would have 
been the case if the council had not changed 
since General Electric. The ordinance 
granted to the Illinois Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Company in 1903, when compared 
with the ordinance granted to the same com- 
pany in 1899, measures the advance mean- 
while made in public vigor in Chicago. The 
first ordinance was a sieve. Almost anything 
could wriggle through it. The Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor says that it also was cor- 
rupt. The federation appointed a commit- 
tee which reported the use of $110,000. If 
this money was used there was blackmail. 
The ordinance was not a bad one morally. 
Almost all the best aldermen in the council, 
men who cannot possibly be suspected of 
corruption, voted for it. Nevertheless it was 
a sieve. 

The second ordinance is almost water- 
tight. It specifies the dimensions of the ex- 
cavations which the company may make. It 
provides that in 1929 the tunnels shall au- 
tomatically become the property of the city 
without any payment of any money at all 
to the company. It provides that compensa- 
tion shall be paid to the city as follows: 
For ten years, 5 per cent.; for the next ten 
years, 8 per cent., and for the rest of the 
term of the franchise 12 per cent. of the 
company’s gross receipts. It provides that 
the tunnels shall be lowered if they ever 
inconvenience a municipal street-car subway. 

The history of the New York street-car 
subway began on an eminence of conscien- 
tious respectability with a rapid-transit com- 
mission of not too rapid citizens. The his- 
tory of the Chicago freight subway began 
in a bog of intrigue. The work on the New 
York subway was done after careful calcula- 
tion publicly. The work on the Chicago sub- 
way was done so clandestinely as to be an 
insult to the city as well as a joke on it. 
Nevertheless the New York subway is in 
private hands for private profits for 50 and 
perhaps for 75 years, while the Chicago sub- 
way will be taken out of private hands for- 
ever in 1929. For the construction of the 
New York subway the credit of the city was 
advanced, while for the Chicago subway pri- 
vate capital took all the risk. The company 
operating the New York subway is author- 
ized to charge a fixed 5-cent fare, while the 
company operating the Chicago subway must 
permit the city to regulate its charges at 
any time. Finally, the New York company 
has a taxation arrangement which means 
that it furnishes practically no revenue to 
the city, while the Chicago company is 
obliged to pay an annual compensation so 
large that many disinterested citizens re- 
gard it as exorbitant and confiscatory. 

Amid these weighty and impersonal argu- 
ments, succeeding the passage of the second 
ordinance, the art of gossip would have been 
lost and the shades of municipal science 
would have completely closed about the tun- 
nel system had it not been for Judd. Judd 
irradiated the scene by the indictment of 
Wheeler and of four other persons on a 
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charge of “altering a public record.” The 
record altered was the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the city council on the night 
when it received from the Commissioner of 
Public Works his opinion that the company 
was not exceeding the authority conferred 
upon it by its ordinance. The commissioner 
was honest. The company told him that it 
needed 7-ft. 6-in. “conduits” in order to have 
room for the big reels from which its tele- 
phone wires were to be unrolled. 

Did the council merely place this opinion 
of the commissioner’s ‘on file,’ or did it 
“approve” it? Judd says that Wheeler had 
the record altered by securing the insertion 
of the word “approved.” Wheeler then per- 
suaded men with money to come into the 
enterprise by showing them that their sus- 
picions about its illegality were unfounded 
and that the city council had given it its 
sanction. If Wheeler did anything of this 
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and financially. He asked Wheeler for money. 
He couldn’t get money. He tried to get re- 
venge. 

Such are the human circumstances out 
of which a superhuman industrial improve- 
ment has grown. To recount them is to cal- 
culate the size of man compared with the 
size of the social forces which are sweeping 
him on toward greater and greater social 
exploits. 


Arrangement and Operation of American 
Freight Yards. 
The West Albany Yard of the New York 
Central. 
RY GEORGE L. FOWLER. 
The American freight yard, as it stands 
to-day, is like the rest of the elements and 
combination of elements of the railroads to 














West Albany Freight Yards Looking 


West from Watervliet Ave. Bridge, 


New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 


kind he tricked the men with money. An 
“approval” by the city council of a report 
from the Commissioner of Public Works is 
not an ordinance. It has no legal value. It 
sanctions nothing. It confers no authority. 

Even if Wheeler is found guilty, therefore, 
his tunnel franchise will be just as good as 
it ever was. The investors whom he coaxed 
into the company by exhibiting a forged 
entry in a worthless council record may per- 


which it belongs, the result. of a long and 
slow development from the small beginning 
when each road was a law unto itself and 
complete in itself, and it has been brought 
to its present condition by the usual long 
series of trials and errors. There are cer- 
tain principles of construction that an at- 
tempt has been made to follow in the yards 
of recent construction laid out de novo, to 
which it is hoped to call attention in a later 








West Albany Freright Yards, Looking 


haps feel slightly humiliated. But the com- 
pany is now secure in its rights. The in- 
vestors might as well conclude that they 
were deceived for their own good by a ben- 
evolent and pious white lie. Before indict- 
ing Wheeler, Judd ran away from Chicago 
with a woman who was not his wife. He 
was drinking. He was gambling. He came 
back to Chicago a broken man, physically 








Bridge, 


East, from Watervliet Ave. 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 


article. But in the case of many of the old 
yards that have grown from small begin- 


‘nings to centers of freight receipt of great 


magnitude, it is still impossible to arrange 
and operate them in the best possible man- 
ner, and they are confessedly weak in many 
particulars. 

In order to show what can be done in a 
yard of such character that is skillfully han- 
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West Albany Freight Yards—New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 
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dled, the yard of the New York Central at 
West Albany, N. Y., has been chosen. 

It will be conceded that a yard through 
which all of the east and westbound traffic 
of the four-track line extending from Albany 
to Buffalo passes must have more than an 
ordinary capacity. Situated as it is at the 
“Gateway to the West,” it must take care 
of the traffic intended both tor New York 
and New England. This yard is at the head 
of the heavy grade rising out of Albany to 
the west and is 208 ft. above the Huuson. 
It lies in a comparatively narrow valley be- 
tween two low ranges of hills. The length 
of the yard from east to west is 12,800 ft., 
and the greatest width, not including the 
shop tracks, is 900 ft., where there are 66 
lines of track. The total trackage of the 
yard proper amounts to about 73 miles, 
with a capacity of 6,100 cars. In this there 
are 392 switches. In addition to the yard it- 
self there are nearly six miles (5.8) of track 
serving the engine houses, car shops, erect- 
ing and boiler shops and transfer tables, 
which have an additional capacity of 311 
cars. It will be seen from the plan that the 
yard lies between the extensive shops on the 
south and the roundhouses on the north. 
Further than this the yard labors under the 
disadvantage of being split into two yards 
by the main line of eastbound freight tracks, 
although no attempt is made to keep them 
clear from end to end. 

The freight and passenger tracks are par- 
allel to each other as they approach the yard 
from the east. A curve to the left along the 
line of original location carries the passen- 
ger tracks to the south of the shops and 
along the foot of the hills lying on that side. 
A sharp curve to the right takes the freight 
tracks to the north, where they run down 
through the yard in an unbroken tangent 
for the greater part of its length, but un- 
fortunately divide it into two parts, as al- 
ready stated. For convenience in the sort- 
ing and classification work the yard is ar- 
ranged in a series of pockets. These are 
practically small yards in themselves and 
are worked by a single engine and crew, 
whose movements are unhampered by the 
others in the yard as a whole. Each pocket 
is so laid out that trains may be brought 
in from the receiving tracks without inter- 
fering with the work in the others. As will 
be seen later, those pockets devoted to east- 
bound traffic are worked by gravity while 
the westbound are worked by an engine for 
every movement. 

With this introduction as to general con- 
ditions let us examine into the details of 
the arrangement and operation. Starting 
with the ‘westbound traffic the train upon 
entering the yard is run in upon one of four 
receiving tracks. These are Nos. 201, 202, 
203 and 109. It will be seen that the first 
three of these tracks lie alongside each other 
and next to the eastbound main line, while 
the last is adjacent to the westbound line. 

The cars as thus received are hauled out 
for sorting and classification in the pockets. 
These pockets are numbered as indicated on 
the plan. Pocket No. 1 contains tracks 101 
to 109 inclusive, the last serving as a re- 
ceiving track. Pocket No. 2 takes in tracks 
204 to 211, and pocket No. 3 tracks 301 to 
307 inclusive. 

The classification that is used in the yard 
for both east and westbound freight is that 
of divisional or station order and grouping. 
The division between West Albany and 
Syracuse includes the arrangement of the 
cars in station order, but with all air-braked 
cars next to the engine. Beyond Syracuse 
all cars are grouped and no attempt at sta- 
tion order arrangement is made. As there is 
a large empty westbound movement there is 
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a special classification for these cars. This 
includes: 

1. Those intended for the shops. 

2. Those for distribution over the 
sion between West Albany and Syracuse. 

3. Those intended for Syracuse and the 
west. 

This classification also holds for the 
loaded cars, for which there is still another 
division, namely: those intended for the 
transfer house. The latter includes the 
partly loaded cars that are ordered to the 
transfer house at the east end of the yards 
for the consolidation of their loads to a 
smaller number of cars. In pocket No. 2 
there is a reclassification of the loaded cars 
and they are put together. In addition to 
this there is a train classification by which 
it is possible to group the loaded cars and 
thus lessen the work of the yards to the 
west. This classification includes the ar- 
ranging in trains of these loaded cars that 
are to be sent west via West Seneca, as well 
as those to go via Suspension Bridge and 


divi- 
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the westbound, every movement of which 
must be taken care of by the locomotive. 
The hump in the track is at the neck oppo- 
site the reservoir at the point marked A. 

At this hump there are 23 classifications 
to be made, and all of the work is performed 
with two engines. The Hudson River drop 
cars are sent down on track 401 between 
those intended for New York and the Bos- 
ton & Albany. One track is reserved for the 
Fishkill cars, one for rush freight, such as 
cattle and perishable goods; one for Six- 
tieth street, coarse freight; one for Thirty- 
third street, non-air cars. Two tracks are 
kept clean for through stock; these are 608, 
610; three for New York classifications Nos. 
604, 605 and 606; one, 609, for Troy classi- 
fication; one track is used for cripples; one, 
617, for Albany, and the balance for Boston 
& Albany work. Track No. 621 is for Bos- 
ton & Albany rush freight. 

Pocket No. 4, which is beneath the Water- 
vliet avenue bridge, is used for Hudson 
River drops. In the case of the Hudson 
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in groups, which are, in turn, arranged in 
station order on the line itself. These clas- 
sifications are those for the Hudson and Har- 
lem branch to Chatham; Chatham to and 
including North Adams Junction, Dalton to 
but not including West Springfield; West 
Springfield to Worcester; Worcester & Brigh- 
ton, and Beacon Park Gateway. 

The work of the yard is physically hamp- 
ered to some extent by the necessity for re- 
verse movements. It is axiomatic in all in- 
dustries that when material has once been 
started in a given direction it should con- 
tinue to travel in that direction until all 
work upon it has been performed and it is 
ready for delivery. This holds especially 
true of freight movements. When a car 
has been started it should continue to move 
over the main line and through the yards 
in one direction until it reaches its desti- 
nation. Unfortunately this is impossible of 
accomplishment in the West Albany yards 
where a number of reverse movements are 
unavoidable. Thus westbound cars billed 


REPORT OF TRAINS BOUND EAST BETWEEN DE WITT AND W. ALBANY. 


DEWITT | UTICA | ST. JOHNSYILLE 


CONDUCTOR 


Hammonds 


East Buffalo. It is understood that no sta- 
tion order arrangement of cars is made for 
those destined for the western division or 
beyond. 

In working on these pockets, when the 
tracks are full the cars in two of them are 
coupled together and hauled on to the ad- 
vance track, where the road engine and ¢ca- 
boose are attached and the train forwarded. 
The advance track lies to the east of the 
Schenectady turnpike, and includes three 
lines of tracks having a total capacity of 315 
cars. 

The eastbound traffic involves a somewhat 
greater complication of switching and a 
greater detail of classification, on account 
of the large number of important points for 
which the cars must be distributed. Broad- 
ly speaking, the classifications are divided 
into those intended for the Hudson River 
Division, with a terminus in New York, and 
the Boston & Albany, with a terminus in 
Boston. Previous to the leasing of the Bos- 
ton & Albany, all cars for that line were 
simply forwarded to Rensselaer, where they 
were classified in the yards owned and oper- 
ated by the company. Since that time the 
Rensselaer yard has been closed and all 
classification work is done in West Albany, 
which has added considerably to the work 
at the latter point. 

Following the course of the eastbound cars 
through the yard, they enter at the west 
end, where all of the switches are inter- 
locked with a tower located on the north 
side of the track. Here there are six re- 
ceiving tracks divided by a crossover at 
bridge 364 which carries the Schenectady 
turnpike. In order to save work by the 
yard crews, the trains are cut by the road 
crew at the crossover. This enables the yard 
engine to handle a part of the train at a 
time over the hump. As the whole yard is 
on an incline from the west down to the 
east, the eastbound traffic can be handled 
by gravity, thus greatly lessening the work, 
whereas there is no chance to do this with 
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River division, solid trains are made up for 
Melrose or Mott Haven, while New York 
trains that have been made up in No. 6 
pocket at the west end of the yard are ad- 
vanced to tracks 501 and 502 next to track 
308, which is left clear. 

In making up trains in station order for 
the Hudson River division a peculiar ar- 
rangement is made in the grouping of the 
air-brake and non-air braked cars. Ordi- 
narily, cars for the first station at which a 
drop is to be made are put at the head of 
the train, and the others follow in a regu- 
lar station order arrangement. The same 
plan is followed here where there are no 
non-air braked cars for a station, but when 
there are such cars, these are put in the 
center and the air-braked cars for the same 
station are put in just ahead of them, for 
it is a fixed rule that all air-brake cars shall 
be next the engine. To make this clear the 
following diagram is offered in which the 
consecutive stations are given the numbers 
from 1 to 9, and the cars in the train in- 
tended for them are designated by the same 
numbers. , 

In this train of 15 cars there are nine, 
those to the right of the line A A, that are 
equipped with air-brakes. At stations one 
and two the first two cars are dropped. At 
station three, the two cars so marked are 


A 


STOCK 


REMARKS 


for the transfer house must be shunted back 
from the pockets where the classification is 
effected. Cripple cars for the shops must 
be hauled well down to the west end of 
the yard and then sent back and the move- 
ment repeated in the reverse direction when 
they have been repaired; the caboose cars 
also, that come in from the south and east, 
have to be hauled back and across the yard 
on the eastern crossover and then shunted 
west to the end of the eastbound advance 
tracks to a point opposite the west end of 
the storehouse, and finally grain and flour 
cars that are to be held, are brought in on 
eastbound trains and then hauled back to 
Karner’s for storage. This, however, is the 
result of one of the physical disadvantages 
under which the yard labors. 


In doing the work, 17 engines are em- 
ployed, 15 of which are double crewed and 
two single crewed. 

The working force of the yard is made up 
as follows: 


general despatcher 
clerks 

Number takers 

car markers 
telegraph operators 
watchman 
messengers 

sealers 


4 callers 
2 yardmasters 
8 assistant yardmas- 


a 
NPR Oe 


ters. 
22 yard conductors 
85 yard brakemen 
60 switch tenders 
1 lamp lighter 
1 storekeeper 


To which must be added for the Karner 
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Special Grouping of Air-Braked and non-Air-Braked Cars. 


dropped from the center of the train. This 
brings the two fives together, so that when 
that station is reached they can both be 
dropped with a single movement. This plan 
adds considerably to the work of the yard 
but it is considered to be worth while be- 
cause of the saving of time effected on the 
road. 

The Boston & Albany classifications are 


yard one assistant yardmaster, two number 
takers, and two flagmen, making a total of 
226 employees. The general despatcher re- 
ports to the trainmaster who, in turn, re- 
ports to the division superintendent. The 
switching engine or pocket crews consist 
of a conductor and three men in the west- 
bound work. For the eastbound where grav- 
ity work prevails there is a conductor and 
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12 to 15 men in each crew. The switching 
is done entirely from chalk marks placed 
on the sides of the cars by the markers, 
whose methods of work will be detailed 
later. As an example of the traffic passing 
through this yard the record for January, 
1905, shows that during that month there 
were 32,782 eastbound and 35,140 westbound, 
making a total of 67,922 cars. Certainly 
these figures are sufficient to justify the 
claim already made as to the magnitude of 
the traffic passing this point. 

It follows, then, that whether a yard be 
laid out in accordance with the latest de- 
signs or not, there must be a careful and 
systematic method of operation, and that 
this can only be accomplished by a thorough 
organization that takes careful cognizance 
of every detail and by which the records 
are promptly made in a manner to be at 
once accessible for reference. 

In the matter of car records it goes with- 
out saying that these must be complete and 
correct to be of any value. The details of 
the handling of this work for the east and 
westbound traffic differ slightly in detail 
though they are alike in all essential par- 
ticulars. Taking the records of the east- 
bound traffic first; the yard record office re- 
ceives the first notice of the make-up and 
movement of a train when it leaves De Witt, 
143 miles west. This notice comes by tele- 
graph and is recorded in a properly ruled 
blank of the “Report of Trains Bound East 
Between DeWitt and West Albany,” as 
shown on Form 468. 

This report gives the yardmaster the in- 
formation needed for the preparation to re- 
ceive the train and make the proper distri- 
bution of the cars as soon as they have ar- 
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rived. The symbols in the first column 
headed Ext. indicate the class of the train, 
and a cross with the figure in the train 
B26 indicates a mixed consignment. As 
soon as this information is received it is 
telephoned to the proper assistant yard- 
master, and as further timing of the move- 
ment of the train comes in it is also sent 
out, so that when the train passes St. Johns- 
ville, 64 miles up the line, the assistant yard- 
master knows that he must be prepared to 
take care of it in from two and a half to 
three hours. Meanwhile the latter has kept 
the record on a similar and smaller blank 
as shown in Form 237. 

While, as the train is en route, the con- 
ductor fills in the report of freight and other 
cars ready for immediate delivery as soon 
as he reached the yard. This report is filled 
out from the running slips. There are two 
forms of these running slips, one for the 
system and the other for foreign cars. 

The conductor on entering the yard de- 
livers these running slips to the car mark- 
ers who go down the side of the train and 
chalk-mark each car in accordance with the 
slip, and all switching, sorting and classi- 
fication is done from these marks. The con- 
ductor’s tally, or “Report of freight and 
other cars,” is taken to the yardmaster’s 
office and retained until the running slips 
are brought in from the yard by a messen- 
ger, after the markers are through with 
them. The eastbound clerk then checks off 
the conductor’s tally with the slips to see 
that they agree, and passes the former over 
to the record clerk, who enters them in 
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books ruled for the purpose. These books 
are paged consecutively from 1 to 1,000, the 
two pages facing each other having the same 
number. These two pages have entry lines 
for each hundred cars, so that a set of books 
will take care of 100,000 car numbers. The 
car record is made as follows. Suppose the 
number is to be 62,175; the entry is made in 
line 75 of page 621. Each line is doubled 
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and has space for eight car entries, which 
allows for duplicate entries of the same num- 
ber whether it belongs to a home car often 
repeated or to foreign cars. 

The book is ruled as shown. 

There are four of these sets of columns, 
thus making space for eight car entries of 
each number as indicated above. These book 
records contain the entries for the receipt 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 

This report must be made out during the trip, and Icft 
with the Despatcher on arrival at destination to be for- 
warded to Car Accountant, Grand Central Station, New 
York. Report every car in the train, whether loaced or 
emptr, including caboose, which is always to be repo ted as 
loaded car. Mark all Loaded cars L in narrow ¢ lumn. 
Mark all Empty cars E in narrow column. Give total 
number of Loaded and total number of Empty cars 
moved during the trip. Take the initials and numbers from 
the cars and not from way-billsorslip3. _E: inefi 4 
when cars are first taken in train, and when cars are cut 
out of train, or when Ieft at terminus of train Division, re- 

rting scal numbers when taken, in columns provided as 
Slows: “A” right side door toward enginc, “B” left side 





door, “C” front cnd door, “*D” rearend door. Conductors 
will not take loaded cars which admit of being scaled, from 
station where an agent or yardmaster is located, unlcss the 
cars are properly scaled. When cars have two or more 
seals on any door, use two or more lincs, reporting each 
seal in proper column. Report must be mace of all se: 
broken or applicd in train, also imperfect or de‘cctive seals, 
cight of lading and light weizht of car to be obtained 
from running slips or way-Dills, and weight of each noted in 
proper column under “ Weight in Tons.” ‘Where the frac- 
tional part of a ton is less than 1,000 pounds it will not be 
shown, only the even ton being entcred in te proper space, 
here the fractional part ofa ton is over 1,C00 pounds, it 
will be considered as one ton and so shown in proper 
column with the even tons, 4 
Cars equipped with air brakes will be marked “X” in 
column provided for the purpose. 


Use the following Initials to Indicate kind of car: B—Box, H—' 
W-—Furniture o 


Destination must be given for all cars, loaded or empty, as 
shown by Way-bills or Car Slips and NOT from Car Cards, 


EASTWARD. 


Initials Number From To Track Ho. 
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Section No. 

Station 
190 
Conductor. 


Train No. 


Leaving. 





at__..0’clock. M 








Engineer. 





Fireman. 








Brakemen. 
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of the cars and their delivery, and in addi- 
tion to this that of the delivery to and re- 
ceipt from the transfer house. So that there 
must be at least two entries made for every 
car entering the yard. Hence for the 67,922 
east and westbound cars passing through the 
yard in the month of January there must 
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tion. In the case of outgoing trains, the 
record is supplied by the number taker, who 
obtains his destination indications from the 
chalk marks on the car. 

In addition to the regular work of incom- 
ing and outgoing trains, there are a great 
number of movements between the West Al- 
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have been at least 135,844 entries. AS a 
matter of fact, there were many more than 
this. For every car sent to the transfer 
house, there were two entries, and as many 
more for every car sent to the shops, though 
these latter are kept in a separate book with 
the same ruling. It is therefore well with- 
in limits to say that there are at least 144,- 
000 car records made in these books every 
30 days, or an average of more than 4,600 
daily. This work is done by four men. 

The record for outgoing trains is obtained 
from a loose sheet sent in by a messenger 
from the number taker. After the train is 
made up, this man goes down the side and 
makes a memorandum of the car numbers 
and initials. The slip thus sent in contains 
also the train number, conductor’s name, 
number of engine and time of departure. 
The destination has already been entered 
from the running slips when the car entered 
the yard, with the exception of those coming 
out from the transfer house, the destination 
of which is reported direct from the house 
on a special slip. 

This completes the record work of the 
yardmaster’s office for the eastbound traffic. 
The books form the permanent portion of 
the same and are referred to hundreds of 
times daily in the tracing of cars. One clerk 
is employed all of the time in a consulta- 
tion of the records connected with the trac- 
ing of cars through the yard, his duties ex- 
tending in the case of rush work, to the ac- 
tual location of the car in the yard, and the 
notification of the yardmaster as to where 
it is standing so that it may be pulled out 
and sent on its way at once. 

As already stated, the work on westbound 
cars differs slightly in detail. The conduc- 
tor on entering the yard from New York or 
the Boston & Albany Division does not de- 
liver his running slips to the car markers 
but to the yardmaster’s office. They are 
there taken by the carmarker, transferred to 
a slip, and from this slip the cars are 
chalked to destination. The tally thus used 
then comes back to the office for registra- 
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0 to 9 the last number of the car being the 
index number. Thus car 11,829 would be 
put in column 9. The superintendent of 
freight transportation and car accountant is 
then asked for the routing, which, when it 
is received, makes it possible to cancel the 
record from the special book and transfer 
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bany yard and that at Karner’s, about four 
miles west, where there is a large storage 
yard. These movements amount to several 
thousand cars each month and the record 
in permanent form is kept in the books al- 
ready referred to and described. 

Thus far attention has been directed solely 
to cars passing through the yard on regular 
running slips. It frequently happens, how- 
ever, that empty foreign cars are received 
without any destination cards for home 
route delivery. In such cases the car is re- 
corded in a separate book with no special 
rulings and under numbered columns from 
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it to the permanent record. Finally, four 
train register books are kept, showing the 
general make-up of the trains and the yard- 
master’s number that is assigned to each. 
This number is given consecutively and 
forms the running number by which the 
despatcher handles the train on the road. 
This register includes the name of the con- 
ductor, and whether the train was received 
or delivered to the Boston & Albany, the 
Hudson River, or the Mohawk Division, train 
number; engine number; time of arrival or 
departure; number of loaded or empty cars, 
and destination of train as to division or 
connection. 

This includes the records that are kept in 
the yardmaster’s office, but it follows, of 
course, that there must be a number of re- 
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ports sent out from the same office. First, 
there is a report rendered by the assistant 
yardmaster to his successor for a day or 
night. This shows the number of the va- 
rious classes of cars that are on hand, the 
tracks that are filled or upon which work 
is being done, by means of which the man 
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coming on duty is able to grasp the situation 
at once and avoid all delays in the prosecu- 
tion of his work. 

The second is similar and is made out for 
and by the men in charge of the sev- 
eral pockets on the blank xX. This is 
handed to their successors when they go off 
duty, and serves the same purpose as the 
one previously described in giving to the 
man in charge of the pocket the information 
that he requires for an uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of the work. 


Reports are also made to the superintend- 
ent at Albany, the general superintendent in 
New York and the car accoutant. One form 
of réport is sent twice daily to the office of 
the superintendent on blank 658. 


This is rendered at 7.30 in the morning 
and 3.30 in the afternoon, and gives a re- 
sumé of the number of cars in the yard at 
these two hours for the several destinations 
printed thereon. Two telegraph reports are 
sent daily to the general superintendent on 
blanks A and C at the times indicated there- 
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on. 
in the morning. 


it at once. The re- 
ports to the car ac- 
countant are more 
elaborate and enter 
into greater detail 
than do any of the 


others. One is the 
empty car move- 
ment for the 24 
hours ending at 


midnight and 
shown on Blank M. 

It will be noted 
that this does not 
include the ordi- 
nary foreign emp- 
ties en route home, 
which may be con- 
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Telegraphic Report of the Number of Engines, Crews 
and Cars on hand to be moved at 6 A. M., daily 
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This gives the condition of the yards 
It may be noted here that 
the letters in the several columns are code 
letters used for telegraphic purposes only. 
It will be seen that Blank C gives a very 
complete resumé of the situation and will 
enable the general superintendent to grasp 
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sidered outside the pale of regular traffic. 
Blank Y R is a telegraphic report of the 
passage of a fast freight. 
sisting of stock cars or perishable goods, are 
usually sent through without breaking bulk, 
and the report enables the car 
to follow the movement of the train with- 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 


This running slip must accompany the car to destination 
or to point to which it is billed. 

If the load is transferred state reason for transfer under 
head of “ Remarks.” 














































































































































































































































































REPORT of Cars in West Albany 
DUPLEX RUNNING SLIP FOR DUPLEX RUNNING SLIP. When routing or destination is changed to transit, this 
Yard A. M. P.M 2 slip-bill will be changed accordingly. 
190 a CS A pe Any endorsements or changes must be dated and signed 
: a by person making them. 
CAR No. When cars containing perishable property are to be iced 
B. & A. for inspection... a in transit, the station and name of ice house must be shown 
B & A. ready sees : ict Lee ese Car No in spaces provided for the purpose. 
B. & A. in Shop “ AT. DATE When cars are forwarded on estimated weights, sach 
(EES AR a ON ET Le eTodcareat To weights will be shown in both pounds and net: tons, and 
DMMB CNR css secs ccgeasensesivasdshssonkcansoorecasaxievs ue when such cars are weighed, scale weight will also be 
60th Street stone... . For Delivery__— R. R. shown in pounds and net tons, 
60th Street freight... .......-..- : TO. The iight weight stencilled on side of car will be used 
gone — " JCT STA. From as car or tare weight when actual weight of car is not 
St. John’s Park freight. . known. 
Barclay Strect freight.............:ccseseseees bei cs Date 190__ This running slip must be filled out with either ink or 
NeW MOM HEY ssccssisececsts casessspveeiscstaoanes RR indelible pencil. 
New Vou Ore tnt . 5 <a .accsesavaresssersasraciacss CONTENTS 
BSHBUN, ts, cccesasaiszaces REMARKS; 
Hudson River Drop6.............-c.cseveeeesers 
Melrose freight... hs 
Albany freight..............cscswsssersecesossceeees LINE W. B. No DATE AFTER 
Albany—Russell flour. ......... BILLED To. 
Albany lumber..............-. 
gl OE rocseen RE-CONSIGNED FOR LOADING 
Morton Coal NOTIFY 
West Albany Co. Coal... From 
BOOM ods ci bovenacasss vs or 
Trains to shift... Device Say iatte sas - HOUSE To 
Loaded West Bound ICE CAR HOUSE i 
Empty West Bound.. cl HOUSE Date =. 
Broken Cars........... 
Empty Keeps. ESTIMATED OR MINIMUM WEIGHT CAR AND CONTENTS:— Order of. 
Mohawk Engines CONTENTS. Les. TONS 
Hndson Djvis; nave 
Moha my ng — - ms -TONS Tare or light weight Lbs 
Hudson Dicinon Crews... ESTIMATED WEIGHT FOR ENGINE RATING TONS 
Stop Offs... Piciaks . ne WEIGHED AT DATE Weight for Engine rating Tons. 
° St — m0 NET. = ro Thia bill must not be detached, wales oar i transferred, until ear has 
cin Iv. ngs. rd. vane LBS. TONS reached destination or station whore it leaves this read, an: 
B. & A. Engines pedrheeatie barr) empty car to junction station and for delivery 
ee Ee ; 
B. & A. Crews AGTUAL WEIGHT FOR ENGINE RATING ron «= SE eee ro apointon tia road or beyond, 
LIGHTERAGE, GRADING AND OTHER SPECIAL NOTATIONS:— oe the laf ort carl coda co thang and rate ng care 
it 1D junction on 
pe do va — received as ns, i a scoordanee with original bill. 
a THIS CAR MUST NOT BE LOADED EXCEPT TO OR IN 
SEE OTHER SIDE. DIRECTION OF JUNCTION STATION INDICATED HEREON. 
Back. 
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Front. 


Front. 
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out any difficulty from its start to destina- 
tion. The final report is sent by mail on 
form C. A. 66. 

It will be seen that this is a train report 
giving in detail the outward movement of 
every car leaving the West Albany yards. 
It contains all of the information needed for 
the compilation of a complete car record, 
and a part of that furnished is the tonnage 
of each car. This is made up from the run- 
ning slips, and as the engines take the trains 
on a tonnage basis the total weight of the 
train is made up from this sheet. The add- 
ing of the several weights is done on a Her- 
ring’s tonnage computing machine which is 
easily manipulated and which has been es- 
pecially designed for this purpose. It per- 
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mits of a quick and rapid computation of 
train weights that greatly lessens the office 
work. 

This concludes the clerical work of the 
yardmaster’s office. It is elaborate in its 
detail but so simple and easy in its execu- 
tion that the work is kept up to date with- 
out undue effort. When the record clerks 
leave in the afternoon the reports are all 
entered and the desks are cleared. The re- 
port of cars in the West Albany yards for 
3.30 in the afternoon is ready within 10 
minutes after that hour, and, in the case 
of the running slips for the conductors of 
outgoing trains, they are tied in a package 
and are always waiting for him when he 
calls, so that he is only delayed long enough 
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To be sent by wire to Car Accountant, New York, at 8 a. m. daily, including 
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DESCRIPTION OF CARS. NUMBER. 
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ivisleh 


System 30 and 40 Ton Box ee oon 
“ ~~ Common Box 25 Ton and Less including *Line Cars 





“Carriage and Furniture—End Door 

ae Side “ 
“Refrigerators, Series 40000 to 40099 

Produce 


Coal Cars 


“Merchandise Flat 
” Palace Horse Cars 
“* Single Deck Stock 
~ Double“ 
Boston & Maine and Fitchburg Box 
M.D. T. Co. Refrigerators : 
Anglo-American Provision Co.—(C. & N.Y. R. L.) Refrigrs. | 
Armour & Co. Refrigerators, Nos. 1 to 6899 
“ Nos. 6900 up. 


Stock Express Nos. 2100 to 2199 





Cedar Rapids Refrigerators 
Chicago,N.Y.&Boston “ 


Hammond Refrigerator Line 


N Y.D.—N.D.L—C,N.Y.&Bo 





Kansas City Dressed Beef Line 
Kan. City Fruit Exp.—Fruit Growers Exp.—Heins Refrg. 
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Nelson, Morris & Co., Refrigerators 
Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Co.—C_ B. T. Refrigerators re 
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ae | 


= ___ eh Ay 
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e Stock Es ; __|an 
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~ lap 
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L. L. S. T. Stock, Single Deck 
Swift Live Stock Exp.—Single Deck 
~ = = Double “ 
Squires’ Car Lines— Pacific Exnress 


Eastern Live Stock Express 





INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING MARKS AS SYSTEM CARS 
N.Y.C.& H R. RW &O. West Shore. 
Wallkill Valley Beech Creek. Fall Brook. 
L.S.& M.S Mich. Cent N. Y. & Northern 
Roston & Albany Can Southern TCS &D 
* In thig item include” Red, Whil land, Canada Southern, West Shore, Hoosac 

Tunnel, and Nickel Plate Line Care belonging to my Roads. 
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io have the names of the train crew regis- 
tered. ° 

So it comes to pass that, while the West 
Albany yard is confessedly one that is not 
laid out on what are now regarded as mod- 
ern principles, it is nevertheless worked in 
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My Impressions of Railroads in America. 


BY THE HON. MRS. EVELYN CECIL, OF ENGLAND. 

{Mrs. Cecil furnishes at the request of the Ed- 
itor of this paper, the following note of observa- 
tions made in the United States. Evelyn Cecil, 
M. P., is a director of the London & Southwestern 
Railway, and was a delegate to the International 
Railway Congress at Washington, ] 

It seems impossible to compare English 
and American railroads, as the conditions 
are so entirely different, and we would find 
it very difficult to adopt any of the methods, 
even those we most approve of here. The 
English public would resent many of the 
small inconveniences, which appear per- 
fectly natural on this side. 

What strikes me most about the stations 
is the space. In most cases in England we 
are so confined for room. My first impres- 
sion of an American depot was that it is 
extremely grand and palatial and the com- 
fort of the public more considered than in 
our stations at home. Of course, the ques- 
tion of distinction in classes makes this 
much easier. The waiting room, like a 
grand central hall, creates a decidedly fav- 
orable impression, and the heating and 
lighting is all that could be desired. In 
fact, I was astonished at the prodigality of 
the use of incandescent electric light. The 
platforms not being raised also simplifies the 
construction in America considerably. We 
had the means of thoroughly inspecting the 
South Union Terminal at Boston and the 
traffic there seems to be about the same 
as at Waterloo Station, and yet they have 
not only three times the amount of tracks 
and space now, but have been able to 
make provision for coping with almost 
any amount of traffic in the future, 
with the double loop, the subway and other 
arrangements. When our English stations 
were built, it was impossible to foresee what 
the traffic would grow to, and building in 
this country to meet any contingency seems 
such a wise plan. It is much to be regretted 
that former generations were not more fore- 
seeing. This thinking of the future is evi- 
denced very much in the construction of 
smaller stations, railroad sheds and yards. 
While we build a solid structure that would 
last for an indefinite time, here a much 
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a manner of high efficiency as evidenced by 
the great amount of traffic passed through 
it daily. 





The Baltimore & Chio Locomotives. 


A brief notice of the locomotives ordered 
recently by the Baltimore & Ohio was printed 
in the Railroad Gazette May 26, page 586, 
preliminary to the publication of the draw- 
ings in the special Master Mechanics’ issue. 
In this notice, owing to an oversight, it was 
not stated that the builders of all except five 
of the locomotives will be the American Lo- 
comotive Co. 


* 
cheaper building is rushed up with a view 
of removal within ten years, if necessary, 
snou.d new contingencies arise. 

With regard to the cars and comforts in 
traveling generally, on the whole I still pre- 
fer European plans. Although the height of 
the cars in America gives a feeling of airi- 
ness, which we can never get with our 
low bridges and tunnels, each passenger is 
more cramped for room both by day and in 
the sleeping cars. In cold weather the cars 
are much better heated than our carriages, 
but I have not yet been in any as well 
lighted. There is but scant provision made 
for packages or umbrellas. To travel with 
any comfort, European baggage must be dis- 
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carded and the traveler must be provided 
with the baggage of the shape that is in 
vogue in America, perhaps at considerable 
cost. There is often a considerable delay in 
handling and delivering baggage, which 
causes the English traveler some annoyance, 
In fact, I prefer the trouble of looking after 
my own luggage on the journey to the check 
system which saves that necessity, but sub- 
stitutes the worry of delay and waiting at 
the end of a journey. On the whole, perhaps 
the trains run more smoothly in the Eastern 
States than in England. Whether this is 
explained by the length of the cars, the lay- 
ing of the ijiine, and the sleepers being close 
together, requires more technical knowledge 
than I can pretend to have. 

I have been much astonished in many 
places to see people walking on the tracks 
and using them as if theY were a main 
thoroughfare. This must be extremely an- 
noying to railroad companies, and necessi- 
tates the use of bells on the engines, which 
seems a primitive plan in the midst of so 
many extremely modern methods of work. 1 
have also been surprised at the number of 
level crossings and the way the tracks run 
through the open streetS of a town. Of 
course, one understands that the town is 
probably of mushroom growth since the ar- 
rival of the railroad. 

I have been much impressed by the amount 
of improvement work being done on some of 
the lines, notably the Pennsylvania, and the 
vast sums that are being expended. One can- 
not help hoping that such improvements may 
lead to a diminution in accidents. People in 
this country seem to take accidents as a 
necessary part of a railroad system and they 
do not create such a feeling in the public 
mind as we should experience in similar cir- 
cumstances. There usually seems to be no 
serious effort at inquiry to bring home the 
blame to any particular person or fault in 
construction, so that nothing is done to pre- 
vent a like thing happening again. In the 
earlier days when the object was simply to 
“get there” and open up new country as 
quickly as possible, the lines were hastily 
built and accidents may well have been ex- 
pected. But on the best improved lines, 
where everything is so up to date, the ap- 
parent carelessness seems remarkable. I 
have been immensely impressed with the 
strenuous efforts to cope with the ever in- 
creasing freight office. The great engines 
with huge haulage power, steel trucks to 
carry 50 ton weights, and all the arrange- 
ments for handling them, are truly astonish- 
ing. It was most fascinating to watch the 
sorting of freight trucks in the Pennsyl- 
vania yards at Altoona, where they were 
taken over a “hump;” and by pressing a but- 
ton in the signal box each truck was sent 
down its own particular track, and they 
were thus-sorted out by one man as easily 
as playing notes on a piano. 

Nothing seems to daunt an American in 
improving an existing system. When the 
railroad companies introduced 50 ton trucks, 
the firms who shipped coal found them ex- 
tremely inconvenient, and immediately in- 
vented the most wonderful crane for lifting 
trucks bodily and emptying them like little 
baskets into the ships. I was intensely in- 
terested in seeing these at Buffalo and Cleve- 
land. In the locomotive work shops, in the 
same way, ingenuity is apparent everywhere. 
The saving of labor in every department by 
automatic machines and electric power is 
truly remarkable. One of the things I shall 
never forget was seeing an electric train cap- 
able of lifting 190 tons pick up an engine 
weighing 85 tons and play with it backwards 
and forwards for my edification. 

Locomotive engineers have no wish in- 
definitely to prolong the lives of their en- 
gines. The engines are not finished off to 
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last for as many years as ours, and they 
are quite satisfied to discard them at the 
end of ten or twelve years on the chance of 
replacing them by a newer or perhaps better 
pattern. In some factories I could not help 
teeling a little that although they are justly 
proud of the enormous quantity produced, 
they might not be equally so particular about 
the highest standard being maintained or 
even feel that it was necessary. On inquiry 
how the English workmen work beside their 
American cousins, I was told that after a 
time they are equally fast and efficient, but 
at first ‘they were too particular.” 

Generally speaking, I have been greatly 
impressed by the vastness of railroad prob- 
lems here and cannot fail to admire the ad- 
ministrative capacity of the railroad inen 
who are coping with them. 


Westinghouse Single-Phase Electric Loco- 
motive. 





The accompanying illustration shows the 
latest development in heavy electric trac- 
tion, an electric locomotive weighing 135 
tons complete and designed for compara- 
tively slow speed operation with single-phase 
alternating current collected from an over- 
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ft. The wheels are 60 in. in diameter 
mounted on 8-in. axles spaced 6 ft. 4 in. be- 
tween centers so that the rigid wheel base 
of each unit is 12 ft. 8 in. The side frames 
of the truck are of cast-steel and are spring 
supported in the usual manner with equal- 
izers. The cabs are built of sheet steel with 
angle-iron framing and the entire cab is re- 
movable from the frame and axles. 

Each axle carries a 225 h.p. single-phase 
series motor of the single reduction geared 
type, giving a total of 1,350 h.p. with a gear 
reduction of 18:95. One side of each motor 
is supported directly on the axle and the 
other side is suspended from the truck frame 
on spiral springs. The motors are of the 
same general construction as the standard 
form of Westinghouse alternating current 
railway motors of smaller size which are 
now in use on a number of lines recently 
equipped. They are arranged so that forced 
ventilation from blowers in the cab may be 
used to secure increased output. 

The motors and auxiliary machinery are 
designed for a current of 25 cycles and a 
trolley voltage of 6,000 volts. On the West- 
inghouse Interworks Railroad a No. 000 
grooved trolley wire with catenary suspen- 
sion is used. The current is collected by a 
pneumatically operated pantagraph trolley 














Westinghouse Single-Phase Electric Locomotive. 


head conductor at 6,000 volts potential. The 
successful application of single-phase alter- 
nating current at moderate potential for 
small traction units was a long step for- 
ward, but this heavy locomotive which is 
now in operation opens up a new field and 
gives promise of proving to be the solution 
of many of the difficulties hitherto consid- 
ered as inherent to any electrification pro- 
ject for trunk line steam roads. The loco- 
motive was built by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. and is being oper- 
ated on the Westinghouse Interworks Rail- 
way, East Pittsburg. It is the first alternat- 
ing current locomotive in America, and is 
the largest machine ever built to take cur- 
rent from an overhead conductor. 

The locomotive is built in two halves, 
each mounted on a six-wheel truck with 
rigid wheel base. These are coupled to- 
gether and are intended to operate normal- 
ly as a single unit although each half may 
be operated separately if desired. The 
length of the two units is 45 ft. over all and 
the width is 9 ft. 8 in. With the trolleys low- 
ered the total height above the rail is 17 


on each half of the locomotive. The trolley 
mains are carried down inside the cab and 
pass the current through a suitable oil 
switch and circuit breaker to an auto-trans- 
former mounted in each cab. These trans- 
formers reduce the voltage to 325. 

The method of motor control is extremely 
simple and efficient. The three motors on 
each half of the locomotive are connected 
permanently in parallel and the speed is 
regulated by varying the voltage through an 
induction regulator. The master controller 
has four positions, closed, starting, running 
and accelerating. With the handle in the 
closed position all current is off the car, the 
main switch being open. Moving the han- 
dle to the first notch closes the main switch 
and throws the reversing switch in the de- 
sired direction. Further movement to the 
second notch has no effect on the equipment 
as this is a neutral or running position. 
When the handle is thrown to the third 
notch, the small series-wound motor of the 
induction regulator is started and the main 
motors begin to pick up speed. When the 
desired speed is obtained the controller han- 
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dle is moved back to the second notch and 
the induction regulator automatically keeps 
the motors running at the same speed. When 
a further increase in speed is desired the 
handle is thrown to the third notch again 
and held there until the speed builds up, 
when it is again thrown to the second notch. 
To stop the handle is returned to the closed 
position, the main switch is opened and the 
regulator returned to its normal position. 
All of the movements of the switches and 
control apparatus are made by electrically 
operated pneumatic valves with low poten- 
tial circuits from the master controller. 
Forced ventilation is used in the auto-trans- 
formers and induction regulator as well as 
the main motors, the necessary air being 
supplied from a motor driven blower in the 
cab. A motor driven air compressor sup- 
plies air for the brakes and for operating 
the control switches. 

The locomotive is designed for slow speed 
freight service, this type having been chosen 
because the design of series alternating cur- 
rent motors for very slow speed service pre- 
sents many more problems and is much 
more difficult than the design of equal capa- 
cities for the ordinary conditions. This 
problem having been solved, the production 
of similar locomotives for passenger serv- 
ice becomes a relatively simple matter. With 
the motors working at nominal full load out- 
put the locomotives will develop a drawbar 
pull of 50,000 lbs. at a speed of approximate- 
ly 10 miles per hour. On several occasions, 
however, when hauling a 50-car train steady 
drawbar pulls of from 60,000 to 65,000 Ibs. 
have been recorded on the dynamometer car 
and momentary efforts as high as 100,000 
lbs. have been obtained with no sign of slip- 
ping of the wheels. With lighter loads the 
locomotive may be run at higher speeds up 
to a maximum of about 30 miles per hour. 

At the reception to the delegates to the 
International Railway Congress given by the 
Westinghouse Companies at Pittsburg, May 
16, a demonstration of this locomotive was 
made. A train of 50 cars weighing 1,200 tons 
was used and the machine handled the train 
without difficulty. 


International Railway Congress Delegates 
at Schenectady. 





On May 26 the American Locomotive Co., 
in connection with the General Electric Co., 
entertained at Schenectady, N. Y., some 200 
foreign delegates to the International Rail- 
way Congress. The greater part of the 
morning was given over to a visit to the 
works of the American Locomotive Co. 
After an elaborate luncheon on the third 
floor of one of the new buildings of the loco- 
motive works, the party was taken in a spe- 
cial train to see an exhibition run of New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad loco- 
motive No. 6,000, the joint product of the 
American Locomotive and General Electric 
Companies. The balance of the afternoon 
was devoted to an inspection of the plant of 
the General Electric Co. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the 
visitors saw much of interest in both works 
and at the trial run of the electric locomo- 
tive; but the real feature of the day was 
the luncheon. The delegates had spent al- 
most two weeks as guests of the American 
Railway Association, during which time they 
visited Altoona, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Springfield, Ill.; Chicago, Niagara 
Falls, Montreal and Saratoga Springs; and 
while the tour ended officially in New York 
City May 27, the gathering around the tables 
at Schenectady was accepted as the real cli- 
max. Mr. R. Fane-de-Salis, Director of the 
North Staffordshire Ry., England; Mr. 
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Charles Jenny, Chief Engineer, Southern 
Ry. of Austria; Mr. Eduoard Sauvage, En- 
gineer in Chief, Western Ry. of France, and 
Mr. E. H. Stieltjes, Representative of the 
Government of Holland, in brief speeches 
expressed freely, on behalf of the delegates 
to the International Railway Congress, grati- 
tude for the many courtesies shown them 
while in America. Mr. A. J. Pitkin, Presi- 
dent of the American Locomotive Co., pre- 
sided. A party of guests accompanied by 
Mr. Leigh Best, Third Vice-President and 
Secretary, and Mr. Charles B. Denny, Treas- 
urer, of the American Locomotive Co., and 
Mr. John Havron, President of the Rogers 
Locomotive Works (now a part of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co.), went to Schenectady 
from New York the night previous, return- 
ing to New York Friday night. 








Brown’s Discipline on the New Haven. 





General Manager Higgins, of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, has issued a 
statement concerning the enforcement of dis- 
cipline, a matter that has been under con- 
sideration for several weeks. It says: 

Commencing June 1, 1905, the enforcement 
of discipline by suspension (except as noted 
in rule 6) will be discontinued and disci- 
pline by record will be inaugurated. 

Until further notice this will apply only 
to employees in engine, train, yard and tele- 
graph service. 

1. This system is introduced with the be- 
lief that it will be of benefit, and that it will 
meet with the approval and cordial co-opera- 
tion of all concerned. 

2. The objects to be obtained under the 
new system are: 

(a) To avoid ioss of wages by persons 
employed and suffering to those dependent 
upon their earnings. 

(b) To stimulate and encourage all per- 
sons engaged in company service in the 
faithful and intelligent performance of their 
duties. 

3. Superintendents will keep. record of 
the service rendered by each employee under 
their jurisdiction. An accumulation of de- 
merits or suspensions, showing that an em- 
ployee is not desirable for the service, will 
call for special consideration. 

Whenever the service of any employee is 
so generally unsatisfactory as to unfit him 
for further service, dismissal will follow. 

4. No record shall be made against any 
employee without notice to him and an op- 
portunity for explanation and defense with 
witnesses who are familiar with the case. 

Each employee will be notified-promptly in 
writing of entries made against his record. 
He will upon request be shown his own rec- 
ord, but not that of any other employee ex- 
cept on written request of that other em- 
ployee. If an employee leaves the service 
for any reason he shall, upon application, 
be given a transcript of his record. 

5. Bulletins showing cases of discipline, 
omitting name, date, train, location and pen- 
alty, containing a brief account of the facts 
in the case, and showing how the offense 
could have been avoided, will be issued from 
time to time as considered necessary or de- 
sirable. 

Special credit will be given on an em- 
ployee’s record and may also be bulletined 
for notably excellent conduct, good judgment 
in emergencies, loyalty, etc. 

6. The present method of investigation 
and consideration of all offenses of em- 
ployees will be continued, but, while repri- 
mands and suspensions by record will be ad- 
ministered for a given number of days, no 
actual suspension will be served by an em- 
ployee at fault except that when an em- 
ployee’s demerits have reached 90, actual 
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suspension may be imposed, the number of 
days of actual suspension to be recorded, but 
not in demerit record. Employees at fault 
shall not be paid for any time lost on ac- 
count of investigations. 

7. When an employee’s demerits have 
reached the number of 90 he shall be called 
in by the superintendent, duly cautioned, and 
advised that when his number of demerits 
amounts to 100 he will be dismissed from 
the service. 

8. No suspension by record will be made 
for a period of less than five days nor more 
than 45 days. 

9. A perfect record will be one against 
which no unfavorable entry has been made. 

10. <A clear record will be one on which 
unfavorable entries have been cancelled. 

11. Cautions, reprimands and suspensions 
by record will be charged against an em- 
ployee’s record as follows: 

(a) A caution will be entered upon the 
record but will not call for a demerit. 

(b) A reprimand will call for one de- 
merit. 

(c) Suspensions: The demerits will in 
each case equal the number of days of sus- 
pension. 

12. Where demerits are given for unsatis- 
factory service it is logical that merits 
should be given for good service, and can- 
cellations upon record will be given as 
below: 

First.—A clear record for one year will 
cancel six demerits. 

Second.—-A clear record for two consecu- 
tive years will cancel 18 demerits. 

Third.—A clear record for three consecu- 
tive years will cancel 40 demerits. 

Fourth.—A clear record for four consecu- 
tive years will cancel 75 demerits. 

Fifth.—A clear record for five consecutive 
years will equal a clear record. 

13. Dishonesty, desertion, immorality, 
gross carelessness, intoxication, insubordina- 
tion, incivility, wilful negligence, incom- 
petency or disobedience of the company’s 
rules will be considered sufficient cause for 
dismissal. 

14. All employees affected by this system 
of discipline shall start on an even basis, 
that is, without merits or demerits. 

15. Subordinate officers will see that in- 
formation necessary to the proper keeping 
of the record of each individual affected is 
promptly forwarded through the proper 
channel to the superintendent. 





New Railroad Laws in Mlinois. 








Railroad legislation in the forty-fourth I]- 
linois general assembly began with the in- 
troduction of a number of radical bills and 
ended with the passage of two which may 
be looked upon as conservative in that they 
aim only to apply the Federal safety appli- 
ance laws to railroads not under Federal 
jurisdiction. One of the bills requires that 
all cars used in the state be equipped with 
power brakes, automatic couplers and grab 
irons. The other provides for the appoint- 
ment of a state inspector of safety appli- 
ances with authority to enforce the law re- 
quiring the appliances. Both become effect- 
ive July 1. When the session of the legis- 
lature opened the legislative committee of 
the Brotherhood of Firemen had four meas- 
ures upon which it was insistent, being a 
bill abolishing the fellow servant doctrine 
of English common law as applied in Illi- 
nois, the “full crew” bill, a measure known 
as the “rest” bill providing that no train- 
man should be worked longer than 16 hours 
continuously, and the safety appliance bill. 
The fellow servant bill as first drafted ap- 
plied to railroad employees alone, but the 
state miners’ organization, the State Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Chicago Federation of 
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Labor took a hand, and the bill was broad- 
ened to include all workmen “engaged in 
hazardous occupations.” In this shape it 
was reported out of the house judiciary com- 
mittee after the labor lobby had spent two 
months of hard work to secure favorable ac- 
tion, but it was used merely as a club to 
aid in passing the other bills wanted by 
the labor lobby. The full crew bill and the 
“rest” bill could have been passed in the 
House but the Senate blocked them. 

There was the usual lot of radical propo- 
sals. One of these was to fix all passenger 
fares at two cents a mile and another aimed 
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shown in Fig. 2 is made by the W. P. Davis 
Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y. With 
the triple gear it has a driving power of 68 
to 1 and can be used with belt drive, also 
with back gear or triple gear. The cone has 
five steps, making 15 changes of spindle 
speed. The compound rest has power feed 
in every direction. The tailstock is cut away, 
allowing the compound rest to be swung 
around close to the tailstock. The feed is 
arranged to reverse in the apron and a quick 
change is procured by a feed lever on the 
front of the headstock so that four changes 
can be made instantly. The feed changes 

















Fig. 1—The Pond 30-in. 


to make railroads pay a per diem penalty for 
delays in transporting freight. 








Railroad Shop Tools. 





(Continued.) 





LATHES. 
The accompanying illustration, Fig. 1,shows 
a 30-in. rapid reduction lathe made by the 
Pond works of the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany. This machine is especially designed for 
the heaviest of roughing work, and, as shown 
in the illustration, it is fitted with a 25 h.p. 
variable speed motor which, by means of 
gearing, gives 30 changes of speed to the spin- 
dle; thus, cutting speeds from a minimum of 
50 f.p.m. on 16-in. diameters to a maximum 
of 200 f.p.m. on a 2-in. diameter can be ob- 
tained. The machine will swing 16 in. over 
the carriage, and when fitted with a 12-ft. 
6-in. bed will turn 4 ft. between centers. 
Both spindles are of hammered steel and 
all rotating shafts in the headstock are 
mounted in ring self-oiling bearings pro- 
vided with bronze bushings. By means of a 
handle on the carriage which is at all times 
within easy reach of the operator the lathe 
may be started, stopped, or reversed. Any 
of the various motor speeds may also be ob- 
tained by this handle. The mechanism is 
arranged so that it is impossible to have 
more than one speed engaged at the same 
time. The tail stock has a graduated set 
over for turning tapers, and is adjusted by 
means of gearing which engages in the steel 
feed rack. The bed is sufficiently wide to 
prevent the tool slides from overhanging 
when turning the largest diameters. The 
carriage has long bearings upon wide tracks 
and is gibbed to the outside edge of the bed. 
It is provided with rapid hand traverse by 
gearing and can be clamped in position when 
it is used for cross feeding. Front and back 
tool-slides are provided on the carriage. 
These may be adjusted separately or to- 
gether. The tool slide is fitted with inde- 
pendent lateral adjustment. Both the car- 
riage and tool slides are arranged so as to 
catch the lubricant and to return it to a 
tank from which it is delivered to the tools 
by a pump of large capacity. 


The 36-in. triple geared engine lathe 


Rapid Reduction Lathe. 


can be made while the lathe is cutting and 
by using the quick change for feed a change 
can also be made for thread cutting. The 
spindle has thrust bearing on its end. The 
carriage is arranged so the compound rest 
can be fed out 7 in. beyond the face of the 
carriage, thus getting the full benefit of the 
swing of the lathe. This machine can be 
furnished with any length of bed required 
and the gearing in the head block is cased, 
although not shown in the cut. The princi- 
pal dimensions of this lathe are as follows: 
The front bearing is 11 in. long by 6% in. 
in diameter; the back gearing is 8% in. long 
by 5 in. in diameter, and the hole through. 
the spindle is 3'/,, in. The diameter of 
the tail spindle is 4"/,, in.; the swing over 
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May Railroad Decisions. 





The following cases, involving the appli- 
cation of the law to railroad operation and 
interests, were decided by the Federal courts 
during May: 

Assumption of risk.—A railroad employee 
will be regarded as having assumed the risk 
of danger from employment of incompetent 
help where he is an experienced employee 
and continues to work with men known by 
him to be incompetent, without protest. 
Hull vs. Northern Pacific Ry. Co., 136 Fed. 
Rep. 

Modification of tax assessment.—The 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of Arkan- 
sas charged with the duty of assessing rail- 
road property is a continuous body and, hav- 
ing made an assessment, is not without 
power afterwards to convene and modify the 
same for the purpose of compromising litiga- 
tion. Railroad Tax Cases, 136 Fed. Rep. 233. 

Grant of right of way by city—A grant 
by a city to a railroad company to lay its 
tracks to and upon a public wharf is for a 
public use and within the power of the city. 
Murray vs. City of Allegheny, 136 Fed. Rep. 
57. 

Train despatcher a vice-principal.—A train 
despatcher is a vice-principal and not a fel- 
low servant of the engineer of a train run- 
ning under his orders, and the railroad com- 
pany is liable for injuries received by the en- 
gineer as a result of the negligence of the 
despatcher in the performance of his duties, 
Santa Fe Pacific Railway Co. vs. Holmes, 
136 Fed. Rep. 66. 

Federal jurisdiction in condemnation pro- 
ceedings.—An order of the Federal Court re- 
quiring a suit against the receiver of a rail- 
road appointed by such court to condemn a 
crossing over the right of way to be brought 
in the Federal Court, does not constitute an 
interference with the state in the exercise 
of its rights of eminent domain. Buckhan- 
non & Northern Ry. Co. vs. Davis, 135 Fed. 
707. 

Liability of right of way to paving assess- 
ments.—The fact that the only use made of 
a lot abutting on a street improvement is 
for a railroad right of way does not preclude 

















Fig. 2—The Davis 36-in. Triple-Geared Engine Lathe. 


the ways is 37 in. and the swing over the 
carriage is 25 in. The distance between cen- 
ters on a 14-ft. bed is 76 in. The machine 
is fitted with power cross feed and the com- 
pound rest is arranged to feed in any direc- 
tion. The ratio of the back gearing is 12 
to 1, and the ratio of the triple gearing is 
68 to 1. Provision is made for cutting 
threads from 1 in 5 in. to 16 threads to the 
inch. The cone has five steps ranging from 
914, to 24 in. in diameter for a 5-in. belt. 
The friction pulleys on the countershaft are 
24 x 7\%-in. and should run at 150 revolu- 
tions per minute. The weight of this ma- 
chine with a 14-ft. bed is about 18,000 lbs. 
(To be continued.) 


the idea of benefits from the improvements 
so as to relieve such property from liability 
to assessment. Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Co. vs. Barber Asphalt Paving Co. (U. S. 
Sup.), 25 Sup. Ct., Rep. 466. 

Liability of railroad for act of agent.—A 
railroad company is not liable for the act 
of a station agent in killing a patron where 
acting clearly beyond the scope of his du- 
ties. Thus where the deceased having called 
at the railroad station to inquire of the 
agent as to whether any demurrage would 
be charged on account of his failure to un- 
load a car of coal that day was assured in 
the negative and was called back by the 
agent who shot him while signing a book 
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at his request, it was held that the widow 
could not recover damages against the rail- 
road company for the wanton act of the 
agent. Brown vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
136 Fed. Rep. 306. 

Proof of violation of law against consol- 
idation of competing lines.—A clear pre- 
ponderance of evidence is essential to estab- 
lish a contention that the parties to a trans- 
action by which a corporation formed for 
the purpose, acquired, in exchange for its 
own capital stock, a controlling interest in 
the capital stock of two competing interstate 
railroad companies, pursuant to a combina- 
tion of the stockholders in those companies, 
agreed that the new corporation should hold 
such stock as trustee for the railroad stock- 
holder, where the transaction on its face is 
one of plain purchase and sale. Harriman 
vs. Northern Securities Co. (U. S. Sup.), 25 
Sup. Ct., Rep. 493. ‘ 

Exemption from taxation.—A special act 
of the legislature of a state exempting a rail- 
road company from state, county and munic- 
ipal taxation creates a contract between the 
state and the company which is impaired 
by a levy on the property by local taxing of- 
ficers within the federal constitutional pro- 
visions against the impairment of contracts. 
The exemption is strictly limited to the road 
built under the charter and cannot be ex- 
tended to other lines built or acquired by 
the railroad company. Wicomico County vs. 
Bancroft, 135 Fed. Rep. 977. 





The Yetman Telegraph Transmitter. 


The paper by Mr. C. E. Yetman, read be- 
fore the New York Railroad Club, describing 
his machine, was reported in the Railroad 
Gazette of May 26. In delivering his ad- 
dress Mr. Yetman showed a number of ster- 
eopticon views illustrating practice in rail- 
road telegraph offices. He says that there 
are now seven train despatchers who use his 
machine for sending train orders, making 
their own copy on the typewriter (in the 
sending machine) at the same time, by the 
same operation. Replying to the suggestion 
that a sending machine would be too costly 
for a small office, Mr. Yetman cited an in- 
stance in his own early experience at a sta- 
tion where he had to work two days and 
two nights sending messages which were oc- 
casioned by a collision near that station; a 
sending machine, making the work easy in- 
stead of hard, would have been a great bene- 
fit both to the operator and to the people in- 
terested in the messages. By making work 
easy and by making good senders out of 
poor ones he has enabled many young men 
to increase their salaries from $10 to $20 
a week. Mr. Yetman says that there are 
150,000 telegraph offices in the United States, 
over one-third of the number being classed 
as commercial offices. 

Mr. C. S. Rhoads, Superintendent of Tele- 
graph of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, took part in the discussion and 
related interesting early experiences. Being 
an “old timer,’ he was reluctant to give up 
hand sending, because of the human touch, 
which is such a satisfying element to the 
telegraph operator with human sympathies. 
Mr. Rhoads recently called up an operator 
who had not heard him at the key for over 
12 years, yet was recognized at once. 

Mr. N. E. Smith, Superintendent of Tele- 
graph of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, said that the Yetman machines were 
doing fine work on his road. An operator 
can work all day sending at good speed and 
yet feel fresh and rested at the end of the 
day, and willing to work extra if needed. 
One young man who had had trouble with 
his hand and contemplated resigning bought 
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a machine and now not only does good work 
but his hand has recovered. 

Mr. Angus Sinclair electrified the meeting 
by saying that he had seen more of the evo- 
lution of the telegraph than any cf the rest 
of them, for he was an operator on the double 
needle telegraph in Scotland years ago. 


Maintenance of Air-Brake Hose. 


At the recent meeting of the Air-Brake As- 
sociation Mr. Robert Burgess in a paper on 
the maintenance of air-brake hose quoted 
some interesting figures taken from the 
store-keeper’s records on a large railroad 
owning about 25,000 cars. The cost of main- 
taining the hose on these cars for one year 
was, in round numbers, $30,000. This figure 
is probably much higher than the average 
and an analysis of the itemized records is 
therefore of particular interest as showing 
where the careless or extravagant practices 
can be traced. During the year 27,600 hose 
were bought and fitted up complete. But 
during the same period only 19,750 coupling 
gaskets were bought. Manifestly, therefore, 
not only were a large number of new hose 
sent out with old gaskets but the number 
of gaskets issued to repairmen must have 
been very limited. The result was that the 
trainmen and repairmen were encouraged to 
wedge up the couplings to keep them tight 
with the old gaskets and in consequence of 
this bad practice a large number of hose and 
angle-cocks were torn off and damaged. By 
attempting to save gaskets that cost four 
cents, hose costing 75 cents were destroyed. 

More than 6,500 new couplings were 
bought, showing that of the total number of 
hose fitted up, about 25 per cent. of the 
couplings were either lost or so badly dam- 
aged as to render them useless. Over 12,000 
hose nipples were ordered which would in- 
dicate that when a hose was torn off only 
the larger end was returned for refitting. 
Hose clamps to the number of 37,000 were 
also bought, showing that the repairmen in 
remounting hose almost invariably threw 
away the old clamps. Another interesting 
feature of the investigation which was made 
in this case was the ignorance shown re- 
garding the storage of hose. Most of the 
store keepers were under the impression 
that the hose should be kept in a dry atmos- 
phere, and in most places it was stored in 
the upper part of the storehouse. A large 
number of porous and cracked hose was the 
natural result. 








Timber Trestles. 


At the last annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
of Way Association, Mr. A. F. Robinson, 
Bridge Engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, presented a paper on the standard 
trestle plans recently adopted by that road. 
This paper was reprinted almost in full in 
the Railroad Gazette, Aug. 12, 1904. In the 
December Bulletin of the association, Mr. 
Hunter McDonald, Chief Engineer, N., C. & 
St. L., contributed an interesting discussion 
on some of the details of the designs pre- 
sented by Mr. Robinson. Taking up the de- 
tails in the order in which they were treated 
in the original paper, Mr. McDonald offers 
the following criticisms and suggestions: 

Guard Rails.—In the design shown in the 
paper these are confined to place by bolts 
running only through the tie. There ap- 
pears to be no necessity for placing the 
guard rail so far from the running rail. 
Twelve inches between rail and guard rail 
is sufficient. By this arrangement the guard 
rail can be boited through the stringer, a 
more economical and stable arrangement. 
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This, however, would penetrate the galvan- 
ized iron cover of the chords, which is to be 
avoided. It is very difficult to keep these 
short bolts, running through guard rail and 
tie only, tight, and their rattling under pass- 
ing trains is a constant reminder that you 
are passing over a trestle. When these are 
used, it would be preferable to bolt every 
tie and dispense altogether with the dap- 
ping of the guard rail. The writer knows 
of one large system where this plan is fol- 
lowed and the results are reported as satis 
factory, no bunching of ties nor failure of 
guard rail under derailed trains having oc- 
curred. Dapping the guard rail has the fol- 
lowing objections: In addition to those men- 
tioned by Mr. Robinson, it is expensive and 
unless the ties are of absolutely uniform 
width, the guard rails are useless when once 
taken off from their first bed. The writer 
prefers the guard rail dapped over every 
tie, spaced 12 in. from the running rail, 
bolted through the stringers at two points 
in every span and spiked with 10-in. boat 
spikes into every tie. The lap joint is no 
more difficult to make than the dap; and 
when bolted with one bolt, it is far superior 
to the butt joint, as it will not raise up. 
Ties.—When the chords are placed direct- 
ly under the rail, there seems to be no neces- 
sity for making the ties thicker than the 
plans shown in the paper. The writer, how- 
ever, believes that the stringers should be 
spaced at least as far apart as the distance 
between the bases of the rail. This is for 
the prevention of fire dropping from the 
ash pans on to the stringer. His practice 
in the past has demonstrated many times 
the wisdom of this plan, where the string- 
ers are not covered with galvanized iron. 
Of course, this requires a heavier tie to prop- 
erly transmit the load from the rail to the 
stringer. Some recent experiments made by 
the writer on the deflection of stringers gave 
the following results: The ties are of white 
oak 8 in. wide, 9 in. deep (sized to 8% in.), 
10 ft. long, spaced 1 ft. 4 in. c. to c., spans 
12 ft. between centers of caps, two 8 x 16- 
in. stringers on each side, packed 1 in. apart, 
chords 6 ft. apart inside, supported by cor- 
bels 5 ft. long. Under a 10-wheel passenger 
engine with 13-ft. rigid wheel base and 117,- 
000 lbs. on three driving axles, running at 
high speed, the average deflections were, for 
inside member of chord .283 in., for outside 
member .20 in. On three-ply chords, no cor- 
bels, inside member directly under the rail, 
all other conditions same as above, the aver- 
age deflection was, inside member .183 in., 
middle member .166 in., outside member .133 
in. The writer believes that the combined 
advantages of bolting the guard rail through 
the stringer and the protection against fire, 
fully justify the use of the heavier tie. 
Where galvanized iron is suceessfully used, 
no protection against fire is necessary and 
the closing up of the chords and the use 
of the lighter tie is probably justifiable, but 
on economical grounds only. 
Stringers.—Regarding the cross-section of 
stringers, the writer believes 8 x 16 is in 
more common use than 7 x 16. A log that 
will make a 7 x 16 stringer will make an 8 
x 16 stringer just'as easily. Larger sizes 
than these, except out of Oregon or Douglas 
fir, are very difficult to secure. It has not 
been altogether the writer’s experience that 
the quality of the timber decreases with the 
size. There is a strong tendency among the 
mill men to saw the largest stick possible 
out of the smallest log. It seems that the 
Santa Fe has not taken into consideration 
the rough riding of trestles on account of 
deflection of stringers. A stringer whose 
extreme fiber is strained to 2,000 lbs. would 
necessarily cause very rough riding at high 
speed and the continually recurring deflec- 
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tions between caps and rigid bearings on 
the caps are not only very hard on the ma- 
chinery, but also on the trestle itself. It 
does not seem desirable that any stringers 


Guard Rail to be jointed at 
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Fig. 1—Chord and Guard Rail Joints. 


at all should break under traffic; they should 
fail by decay only, and the writer cannot 
agree with Mr. Robinson in his assumption 
that so long as the percentage of broken 
stringers is small, we are reasonably secure, 

Bents.—The writer does not believe that 
one bent carrying the common traffic of to- 
day should consist of less than six piles, and 
thinks that the piles should be spaced as 
closely as possible under the stringer. This 
can always be done where trestles are high 
enough to admit of piles being pulled after 
driving, but is not possible in low trestles. 
A single cap is not sufficient to distribute 
the load uniformly between all of the piles 
when spaced widely apart. The writer has 
seen the four outside piles in a five-pile bent 
settle, leaving the cap rocking on the mid- 
dle pile, and similarly the two inside piles 
in a four-pile bent settle, leaving the outside 
piles to carry the weight. It has been his 
practice to use red cedar piles, which have 
a very long life, but do not stand the pun- 
ishment in driving that oak does. With 
strong oak piles properly driven there is 
probably no need for six-pile bents, but with 
treated pine, chestnut, cypress and such 
softer woods, four piles are not sufficient. 
It is very desirable to so space the piles that 
they can be driven without moving the 
stringers in rebuilding, but in low trestles 
this is done at the sacrifice of uniform dis- 
tribution of the load on the piles. 
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Galvanized Iron—The writer notes the 
use of galvanized iron on the stringers and 
caps in the Santa Fe plans. He knows of 
instances where stringers covered with No. 
16 galvanized iron in 1880 have only recent- 
ly been removed from the track. The cause 
of their removal was not so much that the 
stringers were decayed, but that they were 
too light for the traffic. He recently exam- 
ined a large number of these stringers and 
found dangerous decay in only a very few 
of them. The galvanized iron, however, on 
these stringers was not properly taken care 
of. After being once put in it was allowed 
to take care of itself, and not being securely 
fastened in position, it crept, in some places 
leaving the stringers altogether and in 
others shifting both endways and sideways. 
When holes developed, on account of rust 
and from other causes, no effort was made 
to repair them. The writer has had in use, 
on the N., C. & St. L., intermediate caps of 
double-deck trestles and caps of timber piers 
under girders, covered with No. 22 galvan- 
ized iron since 1887, and the timber under 
all of them is in good condition to-day andl 
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Fig. 3. 





no repairs have been made on the galvan- 
ized iron. For the past five years he has 
used No. 22 galvanized iron on trestle string- 
ers. The galvanizing was very poorly done, 
it being of the usual quality now found on 
the market. The life of this iron on string- 
ers under heavy traffic is proving to be only 
about four years. No trouble has_ been 
caused by creeping of the iron, because each 
tie is confined to position by a dowel into 
the stringer, thus holding the tie rigidly to 
place and allowing no chafing between the 
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Fig. 2. 


tie and the galvanized iron. The failure of 
the iron has taken place between the ties 
and not under them. Recently a heavily 
coated refined bloom iron has been secured, 
the life of which will probably far exceed 
that formerly used. A careful watch is kept 
of these stringer covers and whenever they 
show signs of leaks, which are visible by 
rust stains on the sides of the timber, in- 
vestigation is made and the cause remedied. 


.Perforations in the iron are of little conse- 


quence, provided they are made in the 
proper way. They should be made with a 
square cut tool working upward through the 
iron into a hole bored in the wood, which 
plan raises the edges of the hole so that 
water collecting on the metal will not find 
its way through the holes. In order to ac- 
complish this the dowels are driven into the 
stringer, the ties jacked up, the iron slipped 
under them and the ties lowered. Sheared 
dowels will not accomplish this result. They 
must be cut into 10-in. lengths in the lathe 
and then sheared into 5-in. lengths, the 
sheared end being driven into the stringer. 
There is absolutely no movement or creep- 
ing of the iron when put on in this man- 
ner. The cost of covering the stringers and 
caps is about 50 cents per foot of bridge, 
and even if it lasted only four years, it is 
much cheaper to renew the iron every four 
years than it is to renew the timber every 
eight. As a precaution against decay and 
fire, the galvanized iron is more economical 
and better than using treated timber. In 
the writer’s opinion the stringers should be 
confined to position laterally by means of 
planks spiked on top of the cap and sheltered 
under the galvanized iron, the ends of which 
are turned up and fastened to the side of 
the stringer. They should be confined to 
position longitudinally by a packing washer 
specially made with a shoulder which en- 
gages the cap and is held in place by a pack- 
ing bolt. (See Figs. 1 to 3 showing washer 
and method of use.) Where it is necessary 
to anchor the stringers down, on account of 
high water, this same washer by a slight 
change in form can be used as a means of 
fastening the anchor bolt, thus avoiding alto- 
gether any perforation of the iron cover. 
Bracing.—The use of forked or crotched 
bracing does not seem to be in keeping with 
the aim to confine the character of work to 
the quality of the men that can be secured 
to perform it. The cutting and framing of 
these braces is a very delicate operation if 
a tight fit is wanted, which is necessary in 
order for the braces to be effective. While 
it is quite true that the 3 x 10-in. plank, 
bolted and spiked on, is not what one would 
desire, it will prove all right when some 
economical method of fastening it to the 
timber is secured, which will develop its 
full strength. The writer has had no expe- 
rience with the use of ballasted trestles, but 
a floor composed altogether of stringers does 
not seem desirable, both on account of its 
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expense and the difficulty of repairing both 
the piles and the deck. A cross-section of 
the writer’s design of ballasted trestle floor 
is shown in Fig. 4. 
Rate-Making in France.* 

In France the railroads are not owned by 
the Government, but railroad rates are fixed 
by governmental authority. The maximum 
charges which the railroads of France may 
make for carrying merchandise are fixed by 
a contract made by each company with the 
Government, this contract being in effect the 
company’s charter. The Government desig- 
nates the exact course along which a road 
shall be built, in some cases laying it through 
territory which would not be profitable for 
private management to operate in without 
some sort of subvention. 

This subvention the state gives in the 
form of an advance or loan, on which the 
company must pay 4 per cent. interest and 
which must be returned within a specified 
period. During that period the company 
may not declare dividends above a fixed fig- 
ure, the surplus that might otherwise go to 
dividends being used in reducing the loan. 

At the end of the specified term, usually 
99 years, the railroad becomes the property 
of the state outright, except for its rolling 
stock. This makes possible the building of 
railroads in places where the Government 
restrictions would otherwise make it impos- 
sible. The taxpayer pays for all these 
things. 

There is no provision at all for the state’s 
regulating charges for water transportation. 
The waterways are, in the eye of the law, 
public highways. The vessel qwner may 
charge as much as he pleases for the services 
he gives, and, inasmuch as it costs him much 
less than like service costs the, railroad, he 
can depress his rates and raise them with 
impunity, so as seriously to affect the trend 
and movement of traffic. 

In the region north of Paris, which is the 
great industrial section of France, a very 
large proportion of the traffic is carried by 
canals. In southern France a very large 
share of the freight between Marseilles and 
Paris, for example, moving in either direc- 
tion, goes around the coast line instead of 
directly by rail. . 

The Government will not allow the mak- 
ing of railroad rates that will take the traf- 
fic off the canals, and its refusal to allow 
this is due to political pressure sometimes, 
to the jealousy of one community toward 
another, to the powerful influence of the ves- 
sel owners to whom the present arrangement 
is of such vast financial benefit, to the dif- 
ficulty of ever getting a governmental ma- 
chine to reverse its action or to modify its 
mechanical methods. 

The inelasticity that government owner- 
ship or close government supervision inva- 
riably brings makes it impossible that 
French railroad rates should go below the 
point at which the boats on the waterways 
do business. 

Not only does the Government never give 
its consent to the raising of rates, as might 
be expected, but it frequently withholds its 
consent from lowering them. Our only pro- 
tection is that our contracts with the Gov- 
ernment have fixed maximum charges so 
long as the present agreements are in force. 

We would be only too glad to adopt the 
American system of fixing the lowest rates 
proper and making up the loss of profit on 
each shipment out of the increased volume 
of business they make the railroads avail- 
able to, which is the only economically and 
commercially right and sensible way of 


*Emile Heurteau, President Orleans Railway, in 
interview at Washington. 
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doing. We would be glad to build up our ter- 
ritory as the American railroads do, by en- 
couraging its industries, by opening its mar- 
kets, by enabling it to compete with other 
territory contributing to the same markets. 

But we cannot do that. The state con- 
trolled rates prevent it, however strong our 
desire or the people’s may be. 

The basis on which freight rates are made 
in France is generally that of distance. In 
fact, it is impossible that any Government 
or Government commission should make 
rates on any other basis. 

This tape measure basis is the easiest to 
defend against charges of discrimination, in 
spite of its real injustice and its absolutely 
unsound economy, which a moment’s 
thought will show. It avoids trouble and af. 
fords excuses, and your Government official’s 
chief thought is to avoid trouble for him- 
self, for he is first, last and all the time a 
politician. 

Railroads under Government supervision 
must set their rates close to the maxima 
then, and maintain them there, for their 
own salvation. There are many times when 
if it were possible we would like to lower 
freight charges to meet some special emer- 
gency, such as the necessities of a district 
suffering from a crop failure, for example. 

That is not philanthropy, but commercial 
sense, to help the man who creates business 
for you, when he is hard pressed, and to in- 
crease the volume of traffic that is falling 
because people have not the money to pay 
the price they have been accustomed to pay 
easily. But if we should once lower our 
rates—possibly to the point of loss, as Amer- 
ican railroads have done frequently in crises 
—we would not be allowed to restore them 
later, when they should fairly be restored. 

Occasionally, temporary rates are made 
for the term of a year say, but it is quite ex- 
ceptional. And why, do you suppose? Be- 
cause the process of reducing rates under 
our system of Government regulation, which 
is as liberal as any European system of the 
kind, involves so many hearings, discussions 
and disputes by rival boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce, deputies, politicians, 
shippers and the rest of them, that it takes 
many months and sometimes years to get 
permission to make a reduction in charges. 

By that time the necessity for which the 
reduction was asked is passed; it will do 
neither the railroad nor the community any 
good; and so we do not ask for such things. 

It may seem curious to Americans, but 
no reduction of rates has ever been made in 
France to meet the needs of the railroads, 
however much they might want it. A strik- 
ing instance of how Government regulation 
works in this particular is the experience 
of my own road in common with others a 
few years ago, when the phylloxera attacked 
the vineyards of southern France. 

There was no wine making to speak of in 
France then, and the country’s supply was 
imported from Spain. Wine is a staple, a 
necessity of the poor man as well as the 
rich, and we made a low rate for bringing it 
from Spain into Paris. 

The deputies of the vineyard districts pro- 
tested, however, because they said we were 
carrying Spanish wine as cheaply as we 
were carrying French wine. The railroads 
were obliged to restore the high rate, and 
immediately the wine went to Paris from 
Spain by water, through the canals and 
canalized rivers. 

In order to make this water transportation 
easier, the Government made large extra ap- 
propriations for the canalization of the 
Seine at that time. The citizen whose tem- 
porarily non-existent industry was being 
“protected,” partly for the benefit of foreign 
ship owners, it would appear, was, as a 
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taxpayer, contributing his francs for this 
canal construction and repair when he could 
least afford it. 

As I have told you, our charges for trans- 
porting freight are fixed in the railroad’s 
original contract with the Government, and 
set down in the tariff sheet. For obvious 
reasons, the railroads never have consented 
to give the state the right to lower these 
maximum charges, nor can it be expected 
that they ever will consent to such a thing. 

Our contract with the Government is like 
any other contract; it cannot be altered ex- 
cept with the consent of both parties. Any 
form of government supervision short of ab- 
solute government ownership must be based 
on contracts of that kind, otherwise what 
protection would there be for the vested in- 
terests? 

Petitions for lower rates are made to the 
Director of Railways from time to time, and 
perhaps he will suggest the desirability of 
considering some of them, but he has no 
power to enforce such demands. Of course, 
sometimes we must yield to such petitions 
against our better judgment, when they are 
evidently nothing less than sectional selfish- 
ness. The pressure which any Government 
can bring to bear is tremendous, and may 
not be withstood in certain circumstances, 
even though it may threaten industrial mis- 
fortune. 

Any economist, any business man, any 
transportation manager will tell you that 
the present American method of fixing 
freight rates is the only logical and rational 
one. 








Foreign Railroad Notes. 


Siam now has about 280 miles of railroad 
and has recently borrowed $5,000,000 in Lon- 
don to extend the lines. 


The railroad bridge over the Zambesi river 
at Victoria Falls was completed on April 1. 
It is a cantilever bridge and the deck is 420 
ft. above the.river, which makes it probably 
the highest bridge of its size in the world. 


Of the three railroads in Scotland, the 
Caledonian, the Glasgow & South Western 
and the North British, only the first has 
been able to maintain its usual dividends 
for the year. Both of the others reduced 
dividends % per cent. owing to reduced 
gross earnings. 


The so-called “light railways” of Belgium 
are being rapidly extended throughout the 
country. They are built largely from Gov- 
ernment funds but are operated by a pri- 
vate company, the Société Nationale des 
Chemins de Fer Vicinaux. At the end of 
1903 more than 1,900 miles of road were in 
operation, and there were under considera- 
tion applications for 117 other lines having 
an aggregate mileage of nearly 1,200 miles. 
With the exception of about 50 miles all of 
these lines are worked by steam. They are 
mostly single track of 1 meter gage, and 
are built along the road sides between out- 
lying villages and towns not on the main 
line railroads. Some of the lines carry only 
passengers, and these are mostly operated 
by electricity, the other lines carrying freight 
as well as passenger, being worked with 
light steam locomotives. For the year 1905 
the ratio of operating expenses to gross earn- 
ings on the lines carrying passengers only 
was 73 per cent., and on the lines carrying 
freight was 67.5 per cent. The average cost 
of building and equipping such roads for 
steam operation is about $17,000 per mile, 
and for electric traction about $50,000 per 
mile. 








GENERAL NEWS SECTION 


NOTES. 


At Columbus, Ohio, on May 22, six men 
were killed by the explosion of the boiler 
of a locomotive at the Hocking Valley 
roundhouse. The engine had just been re- 
built and was being tested. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is to re- 
number all of its locomotives so as to have 
the number indicate the class and capacity 
of the engine. The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford has lately made this change in 
its engine numbers. 


The Illinois Central has announced the 
very low rate of $5 for round trip tickets 
from Omaha to Chicago, beginning June 18. 
This is the result of sharp competition for 
the patronage of delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the Modern Woodmen of Amer- 
ica, which is to be held in Milwaukee. 


The Legislature of Florida has passed a 
“Jim Crow” car law applying the separate- 
car rule to street railways. In single cars 
there must be a screen or other device, but 
apparently there is provision for keeping 
white and black passengers separated each 
from the other in cars which have no parti- 
tion or screen. 


On application of a cattle dealers’ associa- 
tion the Railway Commission of Canada has 
ordered a reduction in rates on live stock 
from all parts of upper Canada to Montreal. 
The rate per 100 lbs. from Windsor is to be 
23.5 cents; from St. Thomas, 22 cents; from 
Hamilton, 20 cents; from Toronto, 17 cents, 
and from other places in proportion. 


The Denver & Rio Grande announces that 
henceforth the requirements of the Federal 
automatic coupler law will be compiled with 
on its narrow gage lines as well as on the 
standard gage. Heretofore trains have been 
run over the three-rail track with standard 
gage and narrow gage vehicles mixed in the 
same train, adjustable coupler heads being 
used; and many of the narrow gage cars 
have hitherto had only the link and pin 
coupling. 


Under the new railroad law of Kansas 
freight tariffs can be issued only by author- 
ity of the State Railroad Commission, and 
the traffic officers of the railroads have be- 
gun to flood the office of the commissioners 
with numerous new tariffs. To avoid delay 
in the approval of tariffs the Commission 
has decided to allow the railroads to distrib- 
ute tariffs subject to the subsequent approval 
of the Board, without waiting for official ap- 
proval before promulgation. 


Following the agitation against the Pere 
Marquette Railroad for violating the Alien 
Labor act, the Canadian Government has or- 
dered the Superintendent, the Master Me- 
chanic and other officers of that road at St. 
Thomas and London to leave the country 
The two officers named are given 24 days, 
and subordinate officers from four to seven 
days’ time in which to set their houses in 
order. At last accounts the General Man- 
ager of the road had visited Ottawa and 
appealed to the Minister of Justice against 
the enforcement of the law; but, so far as 


could be learned, the Government was deter- 
mined not to modify its order. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has adopted a 
new form of tag for use on baggage which 
remains in station baggage rooms long 
enough to incur a charge for storage. The 
date and hour of arrival and the date and 
hour of delivery have to be recorded on the 
tag, and a receipt is given to the passenger. 
The receipt must bear stamps equivalent to 
the amount paid. It is said that systematiz- 
ing the storage business in this way has 
doubled the receipts for baggage storage, and 
some stations have shown increases of from 
500 to 1,000 per cent. The new arrangement 
is said to be an effective means of prevent- 
ing baggage men from waiving or reducing 
the charges. 


The serious loss of strawberries in North 
Carolina during the past month because of 
an insufficient supply of refrigerator cars 
has been mentioned heretofore in the Rail- 
road Gazette. A press despatch from Wil- 
mington says that the “Armour Car Lines” 
has undertaken to pay the losses of the ship- 
pers in a certain district for the first four 
days in May. A despatch from Atlanta says 
that the Georgia Fruit Growers’ Association, 
having complained, or threatened to com- 
plain, to the Government authorities con- 
cerning the high charges exacted by the Ar- 
mour Car Lines, has been invited by the 
car company to send a committee to Chicago 
to examine the books of the company, so as 
to secure convincing evidence of the reason- 
ableness of the charges made for the use of 
the cars. 


Express Robber Foiled. 

The eastbound express train of the North- 
ern Pacific was held up on the night of May 
27 at Bearmouth, Montana, and the safe in 
the express car was blown open with dyna- 
mite; but Express Messenger Laub and En- 
gineman Wilson overpowered the robber and 
handed him over to the officers of the law; 
and, according to a despatch from St. Paul, 
they each received the next day a reward of 
$1,000. The train had just finished taking 
water when the robber appeared on the en- 
gine. He ordered the engine detached and 
run forward some distance and then com- 
pelled the engineman to go to the express 
car and call out the messenger. Covering 
these men with his revolver, the robber blew 
open the safe and then compelled the two 
men to go with him into the car. Wilson 
was instructed to light a match; the robber 
then, for a moment, withdrew his eye from 
Laub, who had picked up a piece of iron 
from the wrecked safe; Wilson immediately 
blew out the match and Laub knocked the 
outlaw unconscious; and he remained un- 
conscious all the next day. 


Government Rate-Making. 

That government-made freight rates will 
be adjusted on a distance principle—that is, 
a charge of so much per mile for every ton 
of freight hauled, regardless of commercial 
conditions or requirements—may be regarded 
as inevitable. In several of the states rates 
have been fixed by direct act of the Legisla- 
ture or by orders of state commissions. In 
most of these states the schedule of rates is 


required to be on a distance basis, and in all 
of them the tendency has been toward dis- 
tance tariffs. Human nature is so consti- 
tuted that it is much more easy to solve 
the question of equality between towns and 
communities and interests by giving them all 
exactly the same rate per ton per mile than 
to attempt the difficult task of adjusting 
rates to the satisfaction of all. The result 
is that commissions which have the power 
to make rates find themselves constantly 
drifting toward distance tariffs, in the hope 
of avoiding the criticism of towns, cities and 
regions which are demanding their favor. 
It is now proposed to confer upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the power to 
make all interstate rates throughout the 
country. Nothing but the most in- 
tricate and scientific adjustment of rates 
with each other, so skilfully arranged as to 
overcome the inequalities of distance and 
the disadvantages of location, has given to 
the great prairie states of Illinois, lowa, Neb- 
raska, Kansas, Wisconsin and Minnesota, or 
to the wheatfields of North and South Da- 
kota, the marvelous prosperity they have at- 
tained and the position which they occupy 
in the markets of the world.—A. J. Earling 
in Harper’s Weekly. 


Isthmian Canal Commission. 
General Henry L. Abbot, of Cambridge, 
Mass., and Isham Randolph, of Chicago, have 
been appointed members of the Board of 
Consulting Engineers of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. 


Freight on Massachusetts Trolley Lines. 


A ruling that all street railways in the 
state desirous of carrying freight shall sub- 
mit to the board a general description of 
the kind of merchandise they propose to 
carry has been made by the Massachusetts 
Railroad Commissioners. Several com- 
panies, including western Massachusetts 
lines, had requested unrestricted authority 
to carry all kinds of freight, coupled with 
the right to refuse merchandise when it 
seemed undesirable by the managements. 
The Commissioners hold that the roads have 
no authority to discriminate except in such 
manner as the board may direct. 


Lake Superior Ore Docks. 

A list of the iron-ore docks operated at 
Lake Superior ports, with their capacity and 
dimensions, has been made by Mr. R. Angst, 
Chief Engineer of the Duluth & Iron Range. 
There are 24 docks, with a total storage ca- 
pacity of 1,061,226 tons of iron ore. Of this 
number, the United States Steel Corporation 
owns eight, with a storage capacity of 396,- 
920 tons; the Chicago & North-Western owns 
seven, with a storage capacity of 256,150 
tons, and the Great Northern, three, with a 
storage capacity of 168,000 tons. Five of the 
Chicago & North-Western docks are at Es- 
canaba, Mich., with individual capacities of 
24,000, 30,000, 33,000, 43,000 and 58,000 tons. 
This company’s other two docks are at Ash- 
land, Wis., with capacities of 42,000 and 26,- 
000 tons. The five ore docks of the Duluth 
& Iron Range at Two Harbors, Minn., have 
capacities of 40,000, 42,000, 34,000, 37,000 and 
36,000 tons. The other three docks belong- 
ing to the United States Stee] Corporation 
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are those of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
at Duluth, which are of 58,000, 69,000 and 
81,000 tons capacity. The Great Northern’s 
three docks at Superior have a capacity of 
40,000, 88,000 and 40,000 tons respectively. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul’s ore 
dock at Escanaba, Wis., has a capacity of 
50,400 tons. The Duluth, South Shore & At- 
lantic has two docks at Marquette, Mich., 
with capacities respectively of 27,000 and 28,- 
000 tons. The Wisconsin Central’s dock at 
Ashland, Wis., has a capacity of 48,356 tons, 
and the Lake Superior & Ishpeming’s dock 
at Marquette, Mich., a capacity of 36,000 
tons. The Algoma Central & Hudson Bay 
also has an ore dock at Michipicoten, Ont. 
During 1904 the Chicago & North-Western 
carried more ore than any other railroad, 
but not as much as the combined railroads 
owned by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 
The Cudworth Collision. 

The disastrous rear collision of passenger 
trains on the Midland Railway of England 
at Cudworth on January 19 has already been 
referred to in the Railroad Gazette. In this 
collision, which occurred about 3 o’clock in 
the morning during a dense fog, five passen- 
gers and two trainmen were killed or fatal- 
ly injured and 17 other persons were hurt. 
The report of Major Pringle, just issued, 
gives details of the cause which are of in- 
terest as showing the complicated nature of 
the problem of providing complete safety 
when running trains at high speed in times 
of dense fog. 

Two southbound passenger trains, called 
the up mail and the up express, were sched- 
uled about 40 minutes apart; the engineman 
of the first train, the up mail, carefully 
obeyed the rule to slacken speed so as to 
make sure that he could get the indications 
of the signals, while the engineman of the 
up express disregarded this rule and caused 
the collision. The express had two engines, 
but the runner of the second engine excused 
himself by throwing the responsibility on 
the first one. The inspector’s summary of 
facts and his principal conclusions are given 
in the following paragraphs. 

First, there is a general rule in England, 
which, however, was not in force on this 
road, requiring that when a fog exists and 
the fog signalmen have not reached their 
posts, the block signalmen must keep trains 
two block sections apart. The driver of the 
express, Mugg, passed eight distant signals 
which were against him, and six home sig- 
nals. Mugg stood on the right-hand side of 
the foot-plate, but the signals were on the 
left-hand side and he depended upon his fire- 
man to sight them. He does not claim to 
have lost his bearings; but does claim that 
when he passed the critical distant signal 
he received a hand signal from his fireman, 
Pattison, intimating that he had seen the 
signal light and that it was at safety. Hear- 
ing no torpedoes, he assumed that Pattison 
was right, and therefore he did not reduce 
speed. He was running 50 miles an hour. 
Pattison was killed, so Mugg’s statement 
cannot be corroborated. He did not see the 
mail train until the moment he struck it, 
and had not applied the brakes when the 
collision took place. The inspector holds, of 
course, that Mugg was not justified in leav- 
ing the onus for observance of signals to 
his fireman. He should himself have stepped 
to the left side of the foot-plate. He should 
not depend on the absence of audible stop 
signals but should assure himself that fog 
signaling was in operation, either by sight- 
ing the fog man’s green lamp or hearing his 
voice. 

The testimony of other enginemen showed 
that at reduced speed the signals could have 
been seen. The driver of the second engine 
of the express, Buggins, saw only two of 
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the 14 or more signals which were unheeded 
by Mugg, but these two were at safety. But 
he assumed that Mugg, not having his vision 
obscured by steam, could see all the signals. 
Blame attaches “in a very much less degree” 
to Buggins for not taking upon himself the 
responsibility of reducing the speed, seeing 
that no fog men were on duty. 

The fog came on about 1.15 a.m. and over 
two hours were spent in getting the men to 
their posts. One of the signalmen telephoned 
to the station foreman; the foreman sent 
Porter Atyeo to instruct call-man Hills to 
order out the fog men. Hills was sick and 
Atyeo returned to the station for instruc- 
tions. He then went for the ganger, who, 
not knowing the addresses of all the fog 
men, instructed Kettlewell to call three men. 
Kettlewell, however, lost some time because 
he did not know the number of the house 
in which Blackburn resided. Blackburn was 
the man who should have been at the all- 
important up distant signai. He was called 
at 2.35, but, having to walk a mile and a 
half in a thick fog over frozen snow, he did 
not report for duty until 3.08. He went to 
the cabin and got his lamp and torpedoes 
and finally reached his post at 5.32, just after 
the up express had passed. Had it not been 
for the slippery surface of the roadbed he 
would have reached his post in time to fog 
the signal before the express passed. 

The only censure passed on these men by 
the inspector is upon call-man Hills, who had 
not given notice of his illness. 

The company is admonished that fog men 
ought to live in cottages on the railroad 
premises. Fog men for distant signals are 
by far the most important and should be 
first on the ground. If a company has no 
houses of its own it should rent them, if 
necessary, so as to keep the men near the 
line. There should be two call-men well ac- 
quainted with the positions of the men’s 
dwellings. One fog man should not be re- 
quired to call other fog men. Duplex tor- 
pedoes now used are not safe to leave about, 
but the company should have them stored 
where the men could get them promptly 
without going beyond their post to get them. 

Rule 85 requires a signalman to go down 
himself and put torpedoes on the track if 
the fog man does not come on duty season- 
ably; but they cannot do this for distant 
signals, or, if very busy, for any signals, and 
therefore the signalmen in this case are not 
blamed. Still, if some of the signalmen who 
saw the express running too fast had tele- 
phoned far enough ahead it would have been 
possible to use torpedoes to prevent the col- 
lision. Major Pringle then goes on to dis- 
cuss fog machines workable from the cabin, 
but he recognizes the need of a positive as 
well as a negative indication and draws no 
more important conclusion than that possi- 
bly the railroads have not sufficiently con- 
sidered the promising inventions in this line. 
Finally, the further recommendation is made 
that where possible there should be electric 
communication to the fog signalmen’s lodg- 
ings. While the inspector finds that the rule 
to keep trains two block sections apart would 
not have prevented this collision, he says 
that the rule does constitute an additional 
safeguard in times of fog and that if, as 
the Midland claims, it cannot be enforced, 
there is all the more need for complete fog 
signaling arrangements. 

Some minutes after this collision the pas- 
senger cars took fire and most of them were 
burnt up, but it is impossible to decide 
whether the fire came from the engine fire- 
boxes or from fusing of electric circuits, or 
was due to the ignition of gas. 


The report on this accident affords a typi- 
cal illustration of the fact that a very large 
percentage of English trainmen and signal- 
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men are men of long experience. In fact, 
a man of brief experience in a responsible 
position is almost unknown, if we may judge 
by the government reports. In this case the 
six signalmen examined by Major Pringle 
had been in the service of the company 23, 
28, 30, 29, 23 and 13 years respectively; and 
they had been signalmen 16, 28, 14, 19, 19 and 
5 years respectively. Engineman Mugg had 
been in the service 25 years and a driver 16 
years. (His superintendent said that he 
was sober, steady and competent.) Two 
other enginemen had been in service 26 years 
and 38 years; and had been enginemen 16 
years and 20 years. Four passenger guards 
had been in the service 30, 25, 31 and 39 
years; and the last one of these, who had 
been a guard 35 years, was running in a 
train which began its trip at 11 p.m. Those 
veteran signalmen, also, were on night duty; 
but their tour of duty was only eight hours. 


The Detroit Five-Feed Locometive Lubri- 
cator 

The Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, is the 

maker of a new type of lubricator known 

as the Detroit No. 41 five-feed locomotive 

lubricator, which is illustrated herewith. It 

is of the bull’s-eye pattern and is especially 
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adapted for use on balanced compound loco- 
motives. It performs the same services as 
has been done by two lubricators (one 
double-feed and one single-feed) in the past, 
and it takes up much less space in the cab. 
The feeds can be arranged to feed against 
either high or low-pressure as may be de- 
sired. 


Canadian Trans-Continental Report. 

The first report of the National Trans-Con- 
tinental Railway Commission presented to 
the Dominion Parliament May 22 covers the 
period from the appointment of the commis- 
sion to March 31st. The commission has 
paid out $440,460, and incurred liabilities 
of $175,760, thus exceeding the appropriation 
of $500,000 for the first year’s operation by 
$116,221. The commission asks an appro- 
priation of $1,328,500 and suggests a fur- 
ther vote of $3,000,000 to begin letting con- 
tracts during the current twelve month. 
The surveys show that the line through New 
Brunswick can be built with a maximum 
grade for eastbound traffic of .4 per cent. 
and for westbound traffic of .6 per cent. It 
can be built 90 miles shorter than the In- 
tercolonial, at a cost of $33,000 per mile. 
From the Quebec bridge westward to Lake 
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Waymontachene, a distance of 423 miles, a 
maximum grade can be secured of .4 per 
cent. going east and .6 per cent. going west. 
This section can be built for $30,000 per mile. 
On the division lying between Clear Lake 
and the Ontario-Quebec boundary the sur- 
veyors report there are a number of lakes 
and that on this account the more northerly 
of the two routes surveyed will be found 
preferable. The route between Lake Nepi- 
gon and Winnipeg is said to be possible and 
that country contains timber in sufficient 
quantity to supply not only that district but 
the Thunder Bay branch as well. The sur- 
vey made by the Grand Trunk from Win- 
nipeg to North Bay has not been found avail- 
able, as the line as now projected will run 
further north than contemplated’ in the 
Grand Trunk’s original plans. 


Use of Pintsch Gas. 


The following statistics compiled by the 
Julius Pintsch Company, of Berlin, give a 
very comprehensive report of the application 
of Pintsch gas for lighting railroad trains, 
buoys and beacons throughout the world. 
There are now 134,855 cars, 6,191 locomo- 
tives, 1,516 buoys and beacons, equipped with 
this system of lighting, and 364 special gas 
works fitted up to manufacture and compress 
the gas. 


Progress in the Use of the Pintsch Gas Lighting 
System to December 31, 1904. 


Locomo- Gas Buoys and 
Cars. tives. works. beacons. 

Germany ..... 46,200 5,930 70 140 
Denmerk .... 45 me 3 21 
Hng@iand: «...<. 20,500 80 280 
France ....... 8,000 ae 20 250 
Flolland ..... 4. 3,800 5 12 100 
Lc ee 1,570 * D 20 
Switzerland 410 2 u oe 
MIMEELY <6: 46:08 2D me 5 5 
(eee 4,000 170 22 30 
Sweden ..... 800 3 6 5 
Lc Ee 220 1 we 
Turkey ae 120 she oa 
Bulgaria ..... 117 aa wa 
Egypt 200 4 80 
Canada ..6.. 600 a 4 243 
ig rr 1,400 31 2 45 
Argentine .... 1,200 ae 13 10 
OUEEE. a6. 400: 010-00 50 2 =a 
Australia ..... 3,000 10 40 
ROME, «s.c.cccesc EL.GOU 19 oe 
United States . 25,200 71 208 
eee 150 2 35 
OCUIBR: secs ce as ee 1 25 
errr 150 1 : 
Total....134,855 6,191 364 1,516 


Souvenir of the Illinois Central. 

For the members of the International 
Railway Congress who, on May 19, traveled 
over its line from St. Louis to Chicago, the 
Illinois Central issued a very handsome sou- 
venir describing the road and containing 
many photographs of scenes along its line. 
These latter include the I[llinois Central’s 
eight-track entrance along the lake front 
into Chicago; the home of Abraham Lincoln, 
and the Lincoln national monument and 
tomb at Springfield, Ill.; a typical section of 
the line with double track, 85-lb. rails, stone 
ballast trimmed to line, and automatic block 
signals; an Atlantic type passenger locomo- 
tive; the Illinois Central bridge across the 
Mississippi river at Dubuque, the double- 
track concrete bridge across the Big Muddy 
river near Carbondale, Ill.; a view of the 
prairie country through which the northern 
lines of the company run; the bridge across 
the Ohio river at Cairo, of which the bridge 
proper is two miles long, and the whole, in- 
cluding the approaches, four miles long; the 
bridge across the Tennessee river; and 
scenes in Memphis, the Mississippi country, 
the delta, Vicksburg, La., and New Orleans. 
The book is beautifully bound and printed, 
and is an unusually attractive souvenir. 


Railroads and Democratic Government. 

Elsewhere than in the United States, the 
transfer of great public utilities to public 
ownership goes steadily forward. The Ital- 
ian railways are being taken over by the 
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state, and the municipal railways of Lon- 
don by the municipality. So thoroughly suc- 
cessful has municipal ownership proved in 
England that it can without reservation be 
said that the experimental stage there, as 
in Australia and in New Zealand, has been 
passed. That the English-speaking people of 
the world are able to manage great business 
interests through collective action, as they 
are able to maintain the institutions of popu- 
lar government, is a demonstrated fact. 

It is impossible to regard this progress 
with indifference. The future of democratic 
society depends upon it. Whatever power 
controls the biggest economic interests and 
agencies will control the political interests 
and the lawmaking and administrative ma- 
chinery. If great economic interests must 
be monopolized by a small group of business 
men, organized in private corporations, pop- 
ular government is a failure. The only 
workable form of government becomes min- 
ority government, by an oligarchy or a dic- 
tator, more or less limited by potential pop- 
ular revolt. If the people can collectively 
own the great public utilities, and collective- 
ly prescribe terms of operation, the people 
can also maintain the reality of popular or 
democratic government. The signs are many 
and promising that democracy is destined in 
this big struggle to win out.—The Independ- 
ent. 


Apprentices in Grand Trunk Shops. 


According to the Montreal Siar the Grand 
Trunk has in its locomotive shops (five 
shops) several hundred apprentices, and 
these young men are regularly indentured, 
according to the customs of our grand- 
fathers. The present apprenticeship ar- 
rangement has been in force two years and 
the results are said to be highly satisfactory. 
The company is not tied down by the labor 
unions and takes as many apprentices as 
may be deemed desirable. Apprentices are 
subjected to physical and mental tests, as is 
done on the best roads in the case of men 
applying for employment in other depart- 
ments, and the term of each apprentice is 
five years. Written and oral examinations 
are held every year and apprentices who dv 
not come up to the required standard are 
required to go back and perfect their knowl- 
edge in the branches wherein they are de- 
ficient. Prizes are given for drawings and 
other work, and there is enthusiastic com- 
petition. 


Carnegie Research Scholarship. 


At the annual meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute in London on May 11, a Car- 
negie research scholarship of $500 was 
awarded to Henry Cook Boynton, A.B., S.M., 
S.D., Instructor in Metallurgy and Metallo- 
graphy at Harvard University. Mr. Boynton 
is 30 years old, and since his graduation 
from Harvard in 1900 has devoted much 
time to research work in the metallography 
of iron and steel. He is the third American 
to obtain a Carnegie research scholarship. 


A Case for Mr. Prouty. 


A man rode five days in a refrigerator car 
and had both legs frozen. He will probably 
receive a bill from the beef trust for icing 
en route.—Puck. 


Cash and Brass. 

Mnglish delegates to the Railway Congress 
are opposed to the check system of the Amer- 
ican railways. It works well in the Senate. 
—Washington Post. 


Summer and Winter. 


The international railway congress is 
holding its sessions in the same city where 
the national railway congress meets every 
winter.—Detroit Free Press. 
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National Good Roads Convention. 

The fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Good Roads Association will be held 
from June 21 to 24 at the Lewis and Clark 
Centennial Exposition, Portland, Ore. Sat- 
urday, June 24, is designated as “Good Roads 
Day” at the exposition. An official “Good 
Roads” special train left Chicago May 25 
and will run over the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, Oregon Short Line, and 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Companies’ 
lines. 


Municipal Ownership in Leeds. 

Leeds, a city of about 450,000 population, 
is an interesting example of successful mu- 
nicipal ownership in Great Britain. The 
street car department of the Leeds Corpora- 
tion shows gross earnings of $1,475,000, for 
the last fiscal year, an increase of $85,000 
over the previous year. The number of pas- 
sengers carried was 64,223,666, an increase 
of 3,484,432. Of these 4,781,417 paid 1 cent 
fare, 50,778,052 paid 2 cents, 1,424,136 paid 3 
cents, 6,150,880 paid 4 cents, and 1,089,181 
paid 6 cents. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


McCord & Company, of Chicago, have been 
awarded a contract by the Baltimore & Ohio 
for 80,000 journal boxes for 10,000 freight 
cars. 

The Vehicle & Implement Spring Co., Pon- 
tiac, Mich., announces that it is prepared to 
make all kinds of springs for car journal 
box lids. 


Bids are wanted June 9 by the Depart- 
ment of Docks and Ferries at New York for 
building pier No. 8, East river; also pier No. 
10, East river. 


George M. Chandler, formerly Manager of 
the Cleveland office of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, has opened an office at Indianapolis, 
Ind., for the sale of machinery, electric 
cranes, ete. 


Mr. Edmund G. Fisher, who, as announced 
last week, has been made Manager of the 
Chicago branch of the Interstate Engineer- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has taken an office 
at 706 Fisher Building. 


Mr. C. J. H. Woodbury, Assistant Engineer 
of the American Telegraph & Telephone Co., 
Boston, Mass., will deliver an address to the 
graduating class at the Thomas S. Clarkson 
Memorial School of Technology at Potsdam, 
N. Y., on the subject, “The Engineer as an 
Economist.” 


The St. Louis Rail & Equipment Co., Lin- 
coln Trust Building, St. Louis, has for sale 
a private car especially built for railroad of- 
ficers’ use. It has observation platforms at 
both ends and sleeping accommodations for 
six passengers and two servants. It has all 
modern equipment in good condition. 


Bids are wanted September 1 by Charles 
A. Lee, Minister of Public Works of Sidney, 
New South Wales, for delivering all the 
steel and iron required by the government 
for a period of seven years. Particulars and 
other information will be supplied by 
Messrs. R. W. Cameron & Co., New York 
City. 


The Falls Hollow Staybolt Co.’s exhibit at 
the Master Mechanics’ convention will in- 
clude hollow staybolt bars 10 ft. long, with 
various inside and outside diameters; sam- 
ples of the raw material from which the 
staybolt iron is made, which is a mixture 
of Swedish and native charcoal iron, and a 
number of interesting test pieces, showing 
the fiber of the finished product. 


The Godwin Construction Co. has opened 
an office at 60 Wall street, New York, for the 
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purpose of carrying on the business of con 
tracting. It will make a specialty of foun 
dations and concrete work and harbor im 
provements. Mr. Phil. H. Godwin, for sev 
eral years superintendent in charge of Erie 
Basin, is President of the company, and Dr, 
Myron 8, Falk, of Columbia University, has 
been retained as the company’s engineer 


The Master Mechanics’ and Master Car 
Builders’ Associations have been set to 
music. The composition is a march two-step 
by L. V. Gustin, and the piece is copyrighted 
by The Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, The cover bears likenesses of Presi 
dents P. H. Peck, of the Master Mechantes’ 
Assoclation, and W. PL Appleyard, of the M 
C, B. Association, Copies will) be distrib 
uted at the Manhattan Beach convention: 


The Simplex Railway Appliance Company 
has just been awarded a contract for 20,000 
truck bolsters, to be used under 10,000) cars 
to be built for the Baltimore & Ohio Rail 
road Company, ‘The cars, of which these 
Simplex truck bolsters will form a part, are 
all of 40 and 62'. tons capacity, including 
box, coal and gondola cars It is claimed 
that this order represents in money the lat 
gest order ever given to one concern for bol 
asters, 

Bids were opened last week at the Navy 
Department for eight Sin, twelve Tin, and 
thirty-two 6-in, guns without mounts for the 
battleship New Hampshire and armored 
cruisers Montana and North Carolina, ‘The 
bids were: For S-in. guns, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., $21,690 each; Midvale Steel Co, $17, 
142 each, Seven-in, guns, Bethlehem Steel 
Co,, $19,999 each; Midvale Steel Co,, $14,815 
each, Six-in. guns, Bethlehem Steel Co., $12, 
850 each; Midvale Steel Co., $12,288 each 


Iron and Steel. 


The Philadelphia & Western, it is said, has 
given a contract for 4,000 tons of S5-1b. rails 


The Sault Ste. Marie Steel Works are fill 
ing an order for 1L00-Ib, rails for the Mich 
igan Central lines in Canada 

The Wrie, it is said, has recently ordered 
12,000 tons of 90-Ib. rails which will be used 
to replace lighter rails on 100. miles of its 
main ne. 

lhe Pennsylvania, it is reported, has given 
an order to the American Bridge Co. for 
3,000 tons of structural steel for use on it 
Vinaducts near Washington and along the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 


The Pennsylvania, it is reported, has given 
a contract to the Carnegie Steel Co, for steel 
ties for three miles of track, and the Pitts 
burg Railway Co. has given a contract to 
the same company for ties sufficient for tive 
miles. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


(For dates of conventions and regular meetings of 
ratiroad conventions and enyinecring 
soctetics see advertising pave 24.) 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 

At the meeting of this club to be held June 
3, a paper on “A Simplex System of Concrete 
Piling” by Constantine Shuman, with illus 
trations, will be presented. An instrument 
called the angleometer, designed to take the 
place of the sextant, will be shown. 


Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of this so 
clety will be held at Atlantic City, N. J, 
June 28 and 29. The meeting will be held in 
affiliation with the American Society for 
Testing Materials. The headquarters will be 
at Hotel Chalfonte. The membership of this 
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society now numbers 379, and represents 96 
colleges and institutions teaching engineer 
ing. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr, lk. A, Miller, who has been appointed 
Superintendent of Motive Power of the New 


York, Chicago & St, Louis, began his) rail 
rond service on the Cleveland & Pittsburg in 
1865, ‘The next year he was a machinist’s 
apprentice on the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chi 
cago & St. Louis. In tS7tl, he became As 
sistant Foreman on the Louisville @ Nash 
Ville, returning two years later to the P., 
(., (. & St. L. as Foreman; and in 1880 he 
became Roundhouse Foreman, tn Ts82) he 
Was appointed Master Mechanic of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis at Conneaut, Ohio, 
from which position he is now promoted to 
be Superintendent of Motive Power, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, 


Mr. George ‘T. Ross, who has been ap 
polnted General Superintendent of the Lowa 


district of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincey, 
Was born in 1866, at Truro, N.S. From 
August, 1884, to May, 1887, he was in the 
station and train service on the Intercolon 
ial. In May, 1887, he went to the Minnesota 
& Northwestern, now a part of the Chicago 
Great Western. He served on that and other 
roads until in April, 1898, he was made train 
master on the Eastern Railway of Minne 
sota. Ina few months he was made Assist- 
ant Superintendent of that line, and soon 
after Assistant General Superintendent of 
the Montana Central. On July 1, 1901, he 
was promoted to be General Superintendent 
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of the M. ©, In 1902 he went to the Mis 
sourl Pacifle as Superintendent of the Mis- 
sourl lines, but in a few months went to the 
Burlington, where he was on the staff of the 
Second Vice-President at Chicago. Last year 
he was made General Inspector of Station 
Service of that road, which position he has 
now left to become General Superintendent 
of the lowa district. 


Mr. Db. W. Dinan, who has been ap 
pointed Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
division of the New York Central & Hud 
son River, was born in 1866 and began rail 
roading at the age of 17 as agent and tele 
graph operator at Binnewater, N. Y., on the 
Wallkill Valley. In IS86 he was appointed 
train despatcher on the West Shore at King 
ston, N. Yo In 1900 he was transferred as 
Trainmaster to the Beech Creek district of 
the Pennsylvania division of the New York 
Central, and in 1901 was made Chief Train 
Despatcher on the division, On Oct, 1, 1904, 
he was made Assistant Superintendent, and 
on May 1, 1905, was appointed Superintend 
ent of the division, 


Mr. H,. A, Worcester, who has been ap 
pointed Assistant General Superintendent of 


the Michigan Central, was born Noy. 16, 
1862, at Albany, N. Y., and graduated from 
Yale University in i884.) He began railroad 
work in S85 as a clerk in the Station 
master’s office at the Grand Central Station, 
New York. Here he remained until May 1, 
1890, when he resigned from railroad serv 
ice; but he soon returned and was appointed 
clerk in the Superintendent’s office of the 
Lake Shore at Buffalo. In 1892 he became 
Assistant Trainmaster on the Jamestown & 
Franklin division, and in 1898 was appointed 
Superintendent of the Lansing division, In 
1896 he went to Detroit, and in 1902 to Buf- 
falo. On June 1, 1905, he was again trans 
ferred to Chicago, as Superintendent of the 
Western division; and this post he left on 
April 20 to become Assistant General Super 
intendent of the Michigan Central, with of 
flee at Detroit. 


Major John W. Johnston, formerly Vice 
President of the Richmond & Danville Ex 
tension, died on May 21 at Richmond, Va. 
The R. & D. Extension built the Georgia Pa- 
cific; now that part of the Southern which 
extends from Atlanta, Ga., through Birming- 
ham, Ala., to the Mississippi river. Major 
Johnston was first President of that road, 
and later Third Vice-President of the Rich- 
mond & Danville. 


Mr. James TT. Goodwin, Foreman Boiler 
Maker of the Richmond Locomotive Works, 
was elected President of the International 
Railway Master Boiler Makers’ Association 
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at the recent meeting in Buffalo. Mr. Good- 
win was born about 1865 and served his ap 
prenticeship with the Illinois Central, re- 
maining with that company until 1898. In 
that year he began work with the Rogers 
Locomotive Works at Paterson, N. J., continu- 
ing in service there until the firm dissolved 
partnership, since which time he has been 





in the employ of the Richmond Locomotive 
Works as Foreman Boiler Maker. 


Mr. Henry ©. Robinson, who has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Southern 
division of the Boston & Maine, was born in 
Winchester, Mass,, in 18538, and left school 
in the winter of 868 in the middle of his 
second year in the high school. His first 
rallroad service was in December, 1870, on 
the Boston & Lowell as an apprentice in the 
shops, In {872 he was transferred to the 
local freight office in Boston, In September, 
1873, he was appointed clerk to the Superin- 
tendent of the division, serving during one 
summer as passenger conductor and learning 
telegraphy during his leisure hours. Next 
he was train despatcher and chief despatch 





er until Dec. 1, 1895, when he was appointed 
Assistant Superintendent. This position he 
held until his present appointment. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atlantic & North Carolina.—R. E. L. Buneh, 
formerly general passenger agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line, has been appointed 
Traffic Manager, with headquarters at 
Goldsboro, N. C., succeeding E. A. Niel, 
recently appointed Traffic Manager of the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna. 


Boston & Maine.—John Rourke has been ap- 
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pointed Assistant Superintendent of the 
Southern Division, succeeding Henry C. 
Robinson, now Superintendent. 


Canadian Pacific.-John Sparks has been ap- 
pointed Assistant General Baggage Agent 
with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—C. 8S. Tewks- 
bury has been appointed Freight Claim 
Agent, succeeding G. C. Arnold, resigned. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—J. J. Kel- 
ker, General Foreman of the Lima shops, 
has been appointed Master Mechanic at 
Dayton, Ohio, succeeding W. H. Sloat. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
W. H. Roseman, formerly General Freight 
and Passenger Agent of the Southern In 
diana, has been appointed Assistant Gen 
eral Freight Agent of the Cairo division. 


Colfax Northern.-Mrs, Thomas N. Hooper, 
President, has resigned. 

Denver & Rio Grande.-\D. M. Knox, who has 
been Mechanical KMngineer of the Denver, 
Northwestern & Pacific, has been appoint 
ed Mechanical Engineer. 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.George W. 
Hibbard, General Passenger Agent of the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic and the 


Mineral Range, has resigned. See Na- 
tional of Mexico, 
Mlint’ River & Northeastern.—Thomas N. 


Baker has been elected President, succeed- 
ing T. D. Sale, resigned. 


Kort Worth & Denver City.—D. D. Robert- 
son has been appointed General Master Me- 
chanic, succeeding H.C. Van Buskirk, who 
has lately been appointed Superintendent 
of Motive Power of the Colorado & 
Southern. 


Gainesville Midland.-Samuel C. Dunlap, 
General Manager, has resigned to become 
Chief of the Bureau of Industries and Im- 
migration of the Louisville & Nashville 
and the Atlantic Coast Line in Georgia, 
with headquarters at Atlanta. 


Great Northern.-W. P. Kenney, late As- 
sistant General Freight Agent, has been 
appointed Assistant to the Fourth Vice- 
President, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn. 

H. M. Adams, Assistant General Freight 
Agent of the Oregon Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co., with headquarters at Portland, 
Ore., has been appointed Assistant General 
Freight Agent of the Great Northern, with 
headquarters at Seattle. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—With the ab- 
sorption of the Cane Belt on July 1 Oliver 
Snyder, Vice-President of that road, will 
become Superintendent of the Galveston 
division of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 
which will include, besides the Cane Belt, 
the main line from Belleville, Tex., to Vir- 
ginia Point and the Houston branch. 


Hiouston & Texas Central.—O. Rowe has 
been appointed Superintendent of the first 
division, with headquarters at Ennis, Tex., 
succeeding KE. KE. Shackford, resigned. D. 
Black succeeds Mr. Rowe as Assistant Su- 
perintendent of the division. 


Kansas City Southern.—J. A. Edson, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton has been elected President. The 
following executive committee has been 
elected: Herman Sieleken, Chairman; H. 
R. Duval, D. G. Boissevain, Ernst Thal- 
mann and Samuel Untermyer. Mr. Unter- 
myer has also been appointed General 
Counsel. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—J. M. 
Schoonmaker has resigned as director. Mr. 
Schoonmaker’s successor is George F. 

Baker, President of the First National 


Bank of New York. 
Mineral Range.—See Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic. 


Missouri Pacific—W. B,. Mclaughlin, who 
has been Roadmaster of the St. Louis Di- 
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vision of the Illinois Central, has been ap- 
pointed Division Engineer on the Missouri 
-acific. 

J. A. Potts has been appointed Assistant 
Engineer of Maintenance of Way. 

A. W. Jones, formerly with the New 
York Central & Hudson River, has been 
appointed Assistant Engineer in charge of 
the building of the White River division, 
with headquarters at Keener, Ark. 

I’, Neper has been appointed Principal 
Assistant Engineer of the Missouri Pacific 
and the St. Louis Iron Mountain & South- 
ern. 

National of Mexico,—George W. Hibbard has 
been appointed General Passenger Agent 
of the Mexican National lines, with head- 
quarters in the City of Mexico. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—J. M. 
Schoonmaker has resigned as director. 


Northern Pacific.—W. . Kinsell, Chief 
Draftsman, has been appointed Mechan- 
ical Engineer, with headquarters at St. 
aul. 


North Shore.—George W. Heintz, Assistant 
General Freight and Passenger Agent, has 
resigned to become Traffic Manager of the 
United States Mining & Smelting Com- 
pany. 


Oregon Railroad & Navigation—B. A. 
Worthington, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Oregon Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company, and General Manager of 
the Southern acific lines in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, has resigned. See 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

H. M. Adams, Assistant General Freight 
Agent, has resigned, to go to the Great 
Northern. 


Panama,—J. H. Travis, hitherto Superinten- 
dent of Bridges and Buildings of the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Atchison, Kan., has been 
appointed Superintendent of Buildings and 
Docks of the Panama Railroad and the 
’anama Canal, with headquarters at Colon. 


Pennsylwania.—George Gibbs, Consulting 
Engineer, of New York City, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer of Electric Trac- 
tion for the Pennsylvania, the Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Long Island, and the 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey & New York. 


Southern Pacific-—James Agler, Manager, 
having resigned to accept service else- 
where, the office af manager has been 
abolished. W.S. Palmer has been appoint- 
ed General Superintendent of the North- 
ern District, composed of the Coast, West- 
ern and Sacramento Divisions and the 
Carson & Colorado, with office at San Fran- 
cisco. R. H. Ingram has been appointed 
General Superintendent of the Southern 
District, composed of the Los Angeles, 
Tucson and San Joaquin Divisions, with 
office at Los Angeles, Cal. General officers 
now reporting to the manager will here- 
after report to the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Division officers now re- 
porting to the manager will hereafter re- 
port to the general superintendent. W. R. 
Scott has been appointed superintendent 
of the Western Division, with office at Oak- 
land Pier, Cal. Howard V. Platt, who has 
been Superintendent of the Oregon Short 
Line at Salt Lake City, has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Los Angeles Di- 
vision. 

G. R. Cottingham, who has been Assist- 
ant Auditor, has been appointed Auditor 
of the Atlantic system, with office at Hous- 
ton, Tex., succeeding F. S. Benson. 


Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal.—See Wheel- 


ing & Lake Erie. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—Frederic A. Delano 
has been elected President, succeeding Jo- 
seph Ramsey, Jr. B. A. Worthington, 
heretofore Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Oregon Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company, has been elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and of 
the Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal. Alvin W. 
Krech, President of the Equitable Trust 
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Company, has also been elected Vice-Presi- 


dent of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Erie is reported to have ordered 16 ad- 
ditional Pacific type (4-6-2) locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Co. 


The Canadian Pacific is reported to be 
building three Pacific type (4-6-2) locomo- 
tives at its Montreal shops for early de- 
livery. 

The Japanese Imperial Railways are re- 
ported to have ordered 100 additional loco- 
motives from the North British Locomotive 
Combination at Glasgow. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern is 
reported to have ordered 60 locomotives, in- 
cluding six heavy switching locomotives, 
from the American Locomotive Co. 


CAR BUILDING. 


The Muskogee Traction Company is report- 
ed to have ordered six cars from the Boston 
Electric Co. 

The Pittsburg Railways Company is re- 
ported to have ordered 100 cars from the St. 
Louis Car Co. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern is 
reported to have ordered 4,000 steel cars of 
100,000 Ibs. capacity. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit is report- 
ed to have ordered 30 double motor cars from 
the General Electric Co. 

The Middletown Car Works are reported 
to have received an order for 500 steel gon- 
dola cars for a foreign government. 

The Western Steel Car & Foundry Com- 
pany is reported to have an order for 900 
freight cars for the Japanese Government. 

The South & Western is reported to have 
ordered 250 box cars from the Anniston, 
Ala., plant of the Western Steel Car & Foun- 
dry Co. 

The Big Bend Coal Mining Co., of Phila- 
delphia, has ordered 150 steel coal cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co., to be built 
in accordance with Pennsylvania Railroad 
specifications. 

The Metropolitan Street Railway, of New 
York City, is reported to have ordered 75 
ears from the J. G. Brill Co. These cars 
are to be mounted on the J. G. Brill patent 
Eureka maximum traction trucks. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is re- 
ported to have ordered 650 steel cars from 
the Jeffersonville Works of the American 
Car & Foundry Co. These are the first steel 
cars to be built at the Jeffersonville Works. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered a num- 
ber of horse express cars of 45,000 lbs. ca- 
pacity. These cars are to be 9 ft. wide and 
6 ft. 10 in. high, inside measurements, and 
14 ft. 6 in. high over all, with wooden frames 
and underframes. 


The Baltimore & Ohio, as reported in our 
issue of May 5, has ordered 1,000 steel gon- 
dolas and 1,000 steel hopper cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Ca., 2,000 all-steel hopper 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Co., 
2,000 all-steel gondolas from the Cambria 
Steel Co., 1,506 composite gondolas from the 
Standard Steel Car Co., 2,000 steel under- 
frame box cars, 1,000 from the Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Co., and 1,000 from the South 
Baltimore Steel Car & Foundry Co., 250 re- 
frigerator cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Co., and 250 ballast cars from 
the Rodger Ballast Car Co., all for 
1905 delivery. The 3,000 all-steel gondo- 
las ordered from the McKees’ Rocks 
Works of the Pressed Steel Car Co. and 
the Cambria Steel Co. will be of 100,000 
Ibs. capacity, and are to measure 40 ft. 6 in. 
long, 9 ft. 4 in. wide and 4 ft. 2 in high, in- 
side measurements, and 42 ft. 9 in. Jong, 10 
ft. wide and 8 ft. 91% in. high, over all. The 
8,000 all-steel hopper gondolas ordered from 
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the American Car & Foundry Co. and the 
Pressed Steel Car Co..are to be of 100,000 
lbs. capacity, and are: to measure 31 ft. 6 
in. long and 9 ft. 5 in. wide, inside measure- 
ments, and 10 ft. wide and 11 ft. 35% in. high, 
over all. The 1,500 composite gondolas or- 
dered from the Butler Works of the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co. are to be of 10,000 Ibs, 
capacity, and measure 40 fi. long, 8 ft. 514 
in. wide and 3 ft. 4 in. high, inside measure- 
ments, and 42 ft. 9 in. long, 10 ft. wide and 
8 ft. 2% in. high, over all, with wooden 
frames and metal underframes. The 2,000 
steel-underframe box cars ordered from the 
South Baltimore Steel Car & Foundry Co., 
and the Chicago Works of the Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Co. will be of 80,000 lbs. ca- 
pacity, and measure 36 ft. long, 8 ft. 6 in. 
wide and 8 ft. high, inside measurements, 
and 9 ft. 10 in. wide and 13 ft. 5 in. high, 
over all, with wooden frames and metal un- 
derframes. The metal underframes for these 
cars are to be furnished by the Standard 
Steel Car Co. The 250 refrigerator cars or- 
dered from the American Car & Foundry Co. 
are to be of 80.000 lbs. capacity and measure 
38 ft. 114% in. long, 8 ft. 3 in. wide and 7 ft. 
6 in. high, inside measurements, and 9 ft. 
8% in. wide and 13 ft. 10% in. high, over 
all, with wooden frames and underframes. 
The 250 ballast cars ordered from the Rod- 
ger Ballast Car Co. will be of 100,000 lbs. ca- 
pacity and measure 40 ft. long, § ft. 8 in. 
wide and 7 ft. 11 in. high, inside measure- 
ments, and 10 ft. wide over all, with wooden 
frames and metal underframes. All cars are 
to have McCord journal boxes and Westing- 
house friction draft gear. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 


AINSWoRTH, NeER.—Bids are wanted June 
15 by E. B. Smith, County Clerk, for build- 
ing a bridge over the Niobrara river in 
Brown County. ' 


Brazoria, TEx.—A contract is reported let 
to build a bridge, which is to be 1,500 ft. 
long, including approaches, over the Brazos 
river, to cost about $180,000. A number of 
others are also to be built between Bay City 
and Algoa. 


BrookiyNn,.N. Y.—The lowest bidder for 
building about 15 bridges in connection with 
the depression of the Manhattan Beach di- 
vision of the Long Island Railroad was Mil- 
liken Bros., whose bid was $550,000. The 
work includes the placing of about 10,000 
tons of steel. The contract for the concrete 
abutments for the bridges was awarded re- 
cently to See Bros., at $115,000. 


CARTERSVILLE, GA.—The County Commis- 
sioners, it is reported, are asking bids June 
15 for building a bridge over Etowah river, 
near Kingston. 


CasTLEWoop, S. Dak.—Bids are wanted 
July 11 by J. A. Meadows, Chairman of the 
Board of County Commissioners, for build- 
ing a steel bridge at this place. 


CLEVELAND, Oun1Io.—Bids are wanted June 
10 by the Board of Commissioners of Cuya- 
hoga County for building steel bridges and 
some concrete abutments and culverts. Julius 
C. Dorn is Clerk. 


Dayton, OnIo.—Bids are wanted June 6 by 
William F. Miller, Clerk of the Board of 
Public Service, for building a concrete steel 
bridge over the Great Miami river at Wash- 
ington street, to have a length between abut- 
ments of 620 ft., with 36-ft. roadway and 9- 
ft. sidewalks. Louis Haas is President of 
the Board. 


Iota, Kan.—Bids, it is reported, are being 
asked by the Commissioners of Allen County 
June 7 for building four steel bridgeg. 

LANCASTER, Pa.—Bids are wanted June 5 
by the County Commissioners for building a 
steel bridge over Octorare creek. N. D. 
Schaefer is County Comptroller. 

NorFotk, Va.—Application has been made 
to the Board of Harbor Commissioners by 
the Tidewater Railway for permission to 
build two bridges, one over the southern 
branch of the Elizabeth river, and the other 
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over the eastern branch, both to have swing 
draws, the one over the southern branch hay- 
ing a draw with an opening of 110 ft., and 
the other having an opening of 140 ft. 


Ort1z, Mex.—A contra¢t is reported let to 
Bell & Seems, of Mexico City, for building a 
new steel bridge 1,800 ft. long for the Mexi- 
can Central over the river at this place. 


Pirrssurc, Pa.—A contract is reported let 
to Friday & Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., at their 
bid of $129,158 for building a bridge at Lin- 
coln avenue. (April 28, p. 142.) 


Pontiac, Micu.—Bids are wanted by the 
City Council June 5 for building seven con- 
crete steel bridges over Clinton river. Jo- 
seph H. Thorpe is City Clerk and W. J. 
Fisher, City Engineer. 

RacinE, Wis.—The City Council, at a re- 
cent meeting, has authorized the Board of 
Public Works to advertise for bids for put- 
ting up the combined highway and street 
railroad bridge to carry two tracks over the 
fcoot river at Main street. 


RockVILLE, INpD.—Bids are wanted June 10 
by Henry Grubb, County Auditor, for repair- 
ing and building cement arch and steel 
bridges in Parke County. 


Sr. Joun, N. B.—The New Brunswick Gov- 
ernment will build a bridge over the Meta- 
pedia river at a cost of about $50,000. 


Tavistock, Ont.—Bids are wanted by Jas. 
Anderson, Clerk of township of East Zorra, 
for building three steel bridges. 


VERSAILLES, IND.—Bids are wanted by the 
County Commissioners June 5 for building a 
double arch stone bridge in Shelby township. 
N. Volz is County Auditor. 


WasuHineton, D. C.—The Engineer Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia has 
recommended that the bid of the Penn 
Bridge Company for the construction of the 
Anacostia bridge across the Eastern Branch 
of the Potomac River be accepted. The 
amount of the bid is $325,500 for a bridge 
on modified plans, which have been agreed 
upon by the Engineering Department. The 
bid of the company on the original specifica- 
tions was $339,460, which was more than the 
appropriation for the bridge. Work on the 
bridge will begin as soon as the contract is 
signed. 

WILKESBARRE, Pa.—Bids are wanted by 
James M. Norris, County Comptroller, June 
5, for building about 36 small steel and stone 
bridges in Luzerne County. 


Other Structures. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The Chicago & Alton, 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis and the Lake Erie & Western are 
again considering the question of jointly 
building a union passenger station at a cost 
of about $100,000 here. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Plans for the union 
passenger station, it is reported, have been 
approved by the Mayor and a commiitee ap- 
pointed to pass upon the same. 


CraNrorp, N. J.—The Central of New Jer- 
sey, it is said, is planning to put up a brick 
passenger station 40 x 70 ft. at this place. 


FREEDOM, Pa.—The Pennsylvania, it is re- 
ported, is planning to put up a passenger sta- 
tion at this place; also one at French Point, 
one at Economy, and one at Ravenna, Ohio. 


McKres Rocks, Pa.—The Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie, it is reported, has given to Jones 
& Laughlin the contract for building the 
steel portion of its car repair shops at this 
place, to be approximately 412x415 ft. A 
number of smaller buildings will also be put 
up. 

Simao, Mex.—The Mexican Central is plan- 
ning to put up a new passenger station at 
this place. 

SPRINGFIELD, OH1I0.—The Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis is to build a pas- 
senger and a freight station. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Plans, it is reported, are 
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being made by the Pennsylvania for build- 
ing additional shops at this place, to include 
a casting shop, storehouse, iron pipe house, 
storing shop, machine shop and other build- 
ings. When this work is completed, the Pa- 
vonia car shops at Camden are to be aban- 
doned. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ALBANY & NorrHerN.—This company, 
which operates about 35 miles of road north- 
east from Albany, Ga., has been granted an 
amendment to its charter to extend its line 
from that point southwest through Newton, 
in Baker County to Colquit, in Miller Coun- 
ty, a distance of 48 miles. 


ARIZONA & CoLoraApo.—Surveys, it is report- 
ed, have been completed by this com- 
pany for building its proposed road from 
Durango, Colo., to a junction with the South- 
ern Pacific, either at Lordsburg, N. Mex., or 
at Cochise, Ariz., and work is to be begun 
within three months. It is probable that the 
latter place will be selected as the terminus. 
The road will be about 400 miles long, pass- 
ing through valuable coal lands in Western 
Sorocco and Velancia Counties. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FrE.—A Con- 
tract is reported let to the Lantry-Sharpe 
Contracting Co., of Kansas City, for building 
the Belen cut-off in New Mexico. The esti- 
mated cost of the work is about $6,435,000, 
(April 21, p. 130.) 


CANADIAN VALLEY & WESTERN.—This com- 
pany has filed maps at Muskogee showing 
the proposed route of its road to be built 
from Lehigh, Ind. T., to Chickasha through 
the towns of Stonewall, Byars and Purcell, 
about 125 miles. The contract has been let 
to the Canadian Valley Construction Co. 
Sub-contracts will be let for 20-mile sections, 
and work is to be begun at once. Connection 
will be made with the Missouri, Oklahoma & 
Gulf, 16 miles west of Lehigh for Muskogee. 
Dorsett Carter, of Purcell, is President. (See 
Construction Record.) 


CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN (ELEcTRIC).—This 
company, which was organized last year to 
build an electric railroad from Canton to 
Youngstown, has applied to the latter city 
for rights of way and expects to begin the 
building of the road at once. The officers 
are: William H. Clark, President; J. R. Sny- 
der, Vice-President: L. D. Blanchard, Secre- 
tary, and C. H. Schlabach, Treasurer, all of 
Canton, Ohio. (See Construction Record.) 


Coat River.—This road, which has been 
built as a branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
from St. Albans, W. Va., to Holly, is to be 
at once extended through Logan and Boone 
Counties for a distance of 45 miles to a point 
beyond Madison, passing through a rich coal 
and timber territory. 





CoLtorapo, TEXAS & Mexico.—This com. 
pany, which is building a road from Abilene, 
Tex., has amended its charter so that it can 
build from a point on the Red river in Wil- 
barger County, Tex., southward through 
Hardeman, Wilbarger, Foard, Baylor, Knox, 
Haskell, Jones, Taylor, Runnells, Coleman, 
Concho, McCulloch, Mason, San Saba, Llano, 
Gillespie, Kehr and Kendall Counties, to con- 
nect with the San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
at or near Comfort, approximately 400 miles. 
J. H. Paramoe, C. W. Merchant, C. S. Bass, 
R. G. Anderson, Fred Cockrell, and others 
are directors. Morris R. Locke is President. 
(See Construction Record.) 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
This company is reported to be planning an 
extension of its Cincinnatus branch from 
Cincinnatus through McDonough and Pres- 
ton to a connection with its Utica line at 
Norwich, a distance of 20 miles. It is said 
that work on this extension is to be begun 
at once. 


EpmMunps & EASTERN.—This company has 
been incorporated in the state of Washing- 
ton to build a railroad from a point near Ed- 
monds, in Snohomish County, to Monroe, 
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also a branch from Monroe _ through 
Snoqualmie Valley, a distance of 60 miles. 
H. J. Hughes, F. M. Stanley and others, of 
Seattle, Wash., are interested. 


GREENVILLE & NEWNAN.—A charter has 
been granted in Georgia to this company for 
building a road from Greenville, in Meri- 
wether County, to Newnan, in Coweta Coun- 
ty, about 25 miles. This is supposed to be a 
project of the Central of Georgia. (April 
28, p. 142.) 


GresorIA RaiILRoAp.—According to reports, 
the Dwight-Furniss Co., of Guanajuato, Mex- 
ico, has bought this road and will extend it 
for a considerable distance. The new owners 
have also changed the proposed route from 
Gonzalles station, on the National, to Ira- 
puato. The part of the line already complet- 
ed to the mines of San Gregoria will be op- 
erated as a mineral road, and the main line 
will be operated from Marfil to Irapuato. Ig- 
nacio Ibarguengoitia, of Guanajuato, is Pres- 
ident. 


Gutr Coast Line.—A contract is reported 
let by this company to Johnson Bros. for 
building its line from a point near Alvin, 
Tex., into Galveston. Jeff. N. Miller is Vice- 
President and General Manager. 


Hauirax & SOUTHWESTERN.—This com- 
pany, which is controlled by the Mackenzie 
& Mann interests, of Toronto, Ont., and which 
now operates about 195 miles of road, will 
build during the present year about 80 miles 
additional. J. Brignell, of Bridgewater, N. 
S., is Superintendent. 


KEWEENAW CENTRAL.—See Railroad Cor- 
poration News. 


LIBERTY-WHITE.—This company, which op- 
erates a road at Liberty, Miss., has recently 
had its charter amended to allow it to build 
te Columbia, in Marion County. About 12 
miles of this extension is now under con- 
struction. W. M. White, McComb, Miss., is 
General Manager. 


Lona IsLtAND.—Work has been begun by 
this company for the improvement of its 
road in the borough of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which includes the rebuilding of the Bay 
Ridge and Manhattan Beach Railroad at a 
cost of about $7,000,000, and the abolishment 
of a large number of grade crossings. (April 
14, p.. 121.) 


LoNoKE, Pine Biurr & SouTHWESTERN.— 
This company has been granted a charter to 
build its proposed road from Lonoke, Ark., 
to Pine Bluff, about 45 miles. The incorpo- 
rators include: J. P. White, T. M. Fletcher 
and David Gates, of Roanoke, and M. J. 
Craig, of New York. 


MaApIson & GOODLETTSVILLE.—A charter has 
been granted this company in Tennessee to 
build a railroad from a point near Madison, 
in Davidson County, on the main line of the 
Louisville & Nashville, north to a point near 
Goodlettsville, about six miles. The incorpo- 
rators include: John Geddes, J. B. Keeble, 
E. B. Duval, R. S. Willock and John W. Judd. 


MARQUETTE & SOUTHEASTERN.—AN officer 
writes that this company has given a con- 
tract to McDonell Bros. & Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to build an extension of its 
main line northwest from Marquette to Lake 
Independence, a distance of 25 miles. Work 
is under way, and will be completed about 
November 1. The maximum grade is 1 per 
cent., and the maximum curve 3 degrees. 
There will be no steel bridges or important 
trestles. (May 19, p. 167.) 


MEXICAN CENTRAL.—This company, it is re- 
ported, has under consideration a plan to 
build a direct line from Guadalajara to 
Aguas Calientes, for which surveys were 
made several years ago. 


MExIcAN Roaps.—Application, it is report- 
ed, has been made by John Alexander Dowie, 
of Chicago, Ill., who is planning to found a 
new Zion City near Victoria, for a conces- 
sion to build a railroad from Victoria to 
Matamoras, a distance of about 200 miles. 
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Preliminary surveys are being made for a 
road to be built from Sierra Mojada, the 
present terminus of the Mexican Northern, 
to Cuatro Cienegas, the terminus of the 
Mexican International. Victor Ginther, of 
Santa Rosalia, is interested in this project. 

The Compania Mexicana Cacahuamilpa, 
which was organized last year in the City of 
Mexico, with a capital of $400,000, it is re- 
ported, will build a railroad from Cacahua- 
milpa to Hermosa, on a division of the Mexi- 
can Central. Carlos Bach is President. 


MORGANFIELD & ATLANTIC.—Incorporation 
has been asked by this company in Kentucky 
to build a railroad from Morganfield, Ky., to 
Providence, about 25 miles, where connection 
will be made with the Louisville & Nashville. 
Surveys are now in progress. T. B. Young 
is President, A. W. Mason, Vice-President, 
and J. R. Naller Secretary. 


Navy Cove Harsor & RAILROAD CoMPANY. 
—This company has been incorporated in 
Alabama to build a railroad from Foleyton 
Station to deep water at Fort Morgan, Ala. 
Connection will be made with the Bay Mi- 
nette & Fort Morgan branch of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. The incorporators in- 
clude: Charles Barclay, T. C. Hand, W. C. 
Dinwiddle and others. 


NEVADA NortTHERN.—A contract, it is re- 
ported, has been let by this company for 
building a line from Toano, Nev., on the 
main line of the Southern Pacific. south to 
Copper Flat, in White Pine County, about 
140 miles. Rights of way have been granted 
by the commissioners of White Pine County 
and contracts are being let for grading. The 
road will pass through a rich mineral terri- 
tory. 


NEw ORLEANS & GREAT NorrHernN.—It is 
reported that work is about to be begun on 
an extension of this road from Slidell, La., 
north of Florenville, nine miles, by H. J. 
Bonnabel, the contractor. 


OKLAHOMA TRACTION.—This company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $300,000 
in Oklahoma City, Okla. T., to build an elec- 
tric railroad about 40 miles long connecting 
Oklahoma City, Capitol Hill and Lexington. 
The incorporators include: C. V. Eggleston 
and S. C. Glasgow, of Oklahoma City; C. R. 
Eggleston, of Fort Smith, Ark.; D. L. Wood- 
son, of Alva, and L. E. Patterson, of Ada, 
Ind. T. 


Paris, Deport & SouTHEASTERN.—The 
stockholders of this company, which has a 
capital of $100,000, adopted the above name 
under which incorporation will be asked in 
Texas to build a railroad from Paris to 
Rosalie, in Red River County. R. F. Scott is 
President; Geo. I. Terrell, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. G. Wright, Second Vice-President; 
W. H. Grayson, Third Vice-President; C. I. 
Broad, Treasurer, and J. J. Dickerson, Secre- 
tary. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING.—President Geo. 
F. Baer, of this company, is quoted as saying 
that the company is ready to elevate its 
tracks in Ninth street, Philadelphia, and 
that the company will pay $2,000,000 towards 
the cost; also that after the tracks are ele- 
vated electricity may be used as a motive 
power for local trains. 


PHILADELPHIA & WESTERN.—Announcement 
has been made by W. T. Van Brunt, Presi- 
dent of this road, that work will be begun 
at once at several points along the proposed 
line from 63d and Market streets, Philadel- 
phia, to Wayne. It is proposed to have 12 
miles of the road in operation by the first of 
October. Construction work will be pushed 
until the line is completed to Parkesburg. 
(May 12, p. 159.) 


Port ArtHUR & Houston SHortT LINE.—A 
franchise has been granted to this road by 
Jefferson County Commissioners to build 
terminals at Port Arthur, Texas, on condi- 
tion that the road shall be built within one 
year. 


Rep BiurFr & Fatt River.—Articles of in- 
corporation will be filed by this company in 
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California for building a road to run from 
Red Bluff for a distance of 40 miles, pass- 
ing through the towns of Manton and Shin- 
gletown, a rich timber territory. Surveys 
for nearly the entire distance have been com- 
pleted. D. E. Miles and other capitalists of 
Red Bluff are interested. 


RocHESTeER & SOUTHERN ELectTric.—Under 
this name a company will ask for in- 
corporation in New York to build an electric 
railroad from Rochester southeast to Elmira, 
a distance of about 120 miles, with several 
branch lines. George A. Engert, of New 
York, represents the company at Rochester. 
When incorporation has been granted, a 
company known as the Rochester & South- 
ern Construction Company is to be incorpo- 
rated, with a capital of $100,000, to build the 
road. The necessary right of way for about 
90 per cent. of the way has been obtained. 
The incorporators of the company will prob- 
ably include: Walter B. Duffy, Benjamin E. 
Chase, Stephen C. Hollister, William A. 
Sutherland and others, of Rochester; Will- 
iam W. Clark, County Judge of Steuben 
County; O. F. Lieders, of Wayland; J. M. 
Edwards, of Danville, and George A. Engert, 
of New York. 


Sr. Louis & NortuH ARKANSAS (St. Louis 
& San Francisco.)—Plans are nearing com- 
pletion for the building by this company of 
an extension from Leslie, Ark., south to Lit- 
tle Rock, a distance of about 78 miles 
through a section at present without rail- 
roads, connection being made with the Rock 
Island extension from Traskwood to Cros- 
sett. Negotiations are under way to acquire 
the rights of the old St. Louis, Little Rock & 
Gulf. (See Construction Record.) 


Str. Louis, BROWNSVILLE & Mexico.—A con- 
tract, it is reported, has been given by this 
company for building 100 miles of its pro- 
posed extension under a concession granted 
over a year ago from Brownsville, Tex., to 
Tampico, Mex. (See Construction Record.) 

This company, it is reported, will build a 
road from Calvin, Tex., to Corpus Christi, 16 
miles. 


SAVANNAH River.—Application has been 
made for a charter for this company with a 
capital of $100,000 to build a steam road 
from Augusta, Ga., south to Clyo, in Effing- 
ham County, where connection will be made 
with the Seaboard Air Line, a distance of 
about 90 miles. 


SHELBYVILLE & OnIO RIvER (ELECTRIC) .— 
An officer writes that the roadbed of this 
proposed road from Shelbyville, Ky., to a 
point opposite Madisonville, Ind., has been 
completed for 12 miles, but no track has been 
laid. Contracts for the rest of the work will 
be let in about 30 days, and work is to be 
begun shortly after. The maximum grade 
will be 21% per cent. There will be no im- 
portant bridges or trestles. Luther H. Le- 
ber, of Eminence, Ky., controls the road. 


SouTHERN.—Announcement has been made 
that the Southern will complete its double 
track from Charleston to Summerville, 22 
miles. The double track now extends as 
far as the eight or ten-mile junction. En- 
gineers are at work grading the road for the 
extension. The construction of the new 
track is designed to meet the competition of 
the electric road, which is now being graded 
and is soon to be put in operation. 


TacomMA EAstTernN.—This company, which 
operates a line about 55 miles long in the 
state of Washington, is building an exten- 
sion 10 miles into Lewis County into a rich 
timber section. The work includes the 
building of a bridge over the Nisqually, 
three miles east of Elbe, of a total length 
with approaches of about 1,300 ft. 


Union Paciric.—An agreement, it is re- 
ported, has been reached by this company, 
and the Northern Pacific to jointly build a 
railroad into the Clearwater district, Idaho. 
The road will traverse a distance of between 
300 and 500 miles, through an undeveloped 
section. This project has been a subject of 
dispute between these two companies for a 
number of years. 
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WILLIMANTIC TrRacrion.—The Legislature 
of Connecticut has recently authorized this 
company to increase its stock and to build a 
street railway from South Coventry to Man- 
chester, nine miles, where connection will be 
made with the Hartford, Manchester & Rock- 
ville, making a continuous electric road be- 
tween Willimantic and Hartford, about 27 
miles. 


WISCONSIN & MICHIGAN.—Notice has been 
sent to the stockholders calling a meeting 
June 12 for the purpose of increasing the 
cap.ical stock. At this meeting, it is proposed 
to provide for the extension of the road from 
Iron Mountain to Norway and to Superior, a 
distance of about 160 miles. 


Wyomine Roaps.—Plans are being made 
by G. L. McFarlane and F. E. McClure, who 
represent a number of Pittsburg capitalists, 
to build a railroad from Sheridan, Wyo., to 
Buffalo, a distance of about 50 miles. 








RAILROAD CORPORATION NEWS. 


ALLENTOWN & SLATINGTON (ELEcTRIC).—The 
foreclosure sale of this property for default 
of interest on bonds has been ordered for 
June 19, at a minimum price of $275,000. 


ATLANTA & BIRMINGHAM (SEABOARD AIR 
LINE).—Plympton, Gardiner & Co., of New 
York and Chicago, are offering at 951% 
$500,000 of this company’s 4 per cent. first 
mortgage bonds. These bonds are a first 
lien on 208 miles of main line. The At- 
lanta & Birmingham is the Seaboard Air 
Line’s Birmingham connection. 


BUFFALO, RocHESTER & PiTttsBuRG.—The New 
York Stock Exchange has listed $1,500,000 
additional common stock. This makes the 
total listed $10,500,000. 


CHESAPEAKE & OnIo.—Sailer & Stevenson, of 
Philadelphia, are offering, at a price to 
yield 4.3 per cent., part of an issue of 
$1,800,000 of this company’s 4 per cent. 
gold equipment trust certificates, series G, 
dated April 1, and maturing on April 1, 
1915. These equipment certificates cover 
18 locomotives and 1,500 cars. 

See Coal River below. 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—Of the $1,738,709 
additional common stock which has just 
been listed by the New York Stock Ex- 
change, $1,163,400 was issued to buy the 
same amount of new stock of the Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota & Pacific. The additional 
$575,300 was issued to buy a similar 
amount of new stock of the Mason City & 
Fort Dodge. By this issue the Chicago 
Great Western now owns all the capital 
stock of both these subsidiary companies. 
The total amount of Chicago Great West- 
ern stock now listed is $44,464,545. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CuicaGco & Sr. Louis. 
—It has been decided to allow the pre- 
ferred stockholders as well as the common 
stockholders to subscribe for the new 
stock, which is to be issued at par to in- 
crease the common stock from $28,700,000 
to $40,000,000. 


Coat River.—Rudolph Kleybolte & Co. are of- 
fering at 98 $500,000 of this company’s 
first mortgage 4 per cent. gold bonds. 
These bonds are guaranteed by the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, and are part of an issue of 
$600,000 ($3,000,000 authorized) made to 
reimburse the Chesapeake & Ohio for the 
purchase of the lines of the Coal River 
Railway, comprising about 22 miles of 
completed line, which was built under the 
name of the Coal River & Western. Addi- 
tional bonds to the amount of $900,000 are 
to be issued to build 45 miles more. An 
annual sinking fund is to go into opera- 
tion in November, 1910, amounting to 1 
per cent. of the bonds then outstanding, to 
be used in purchasing these bonds at a 
price not exceeding par and interest, or, if 
they cannot be purchased at that price, for 
investment in other securities, preferably 
Chesapeake & Ohio bonds. The Coal River 
runs from St. Albans, W. Va., on the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, to Holly, 22 miles. It is to 
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be extended through Locust and Boone 
Counties to a point beyond Madison, 45 
miles, running through a section rich in 
coal and timber. 


Hupson VALLEY (ELEctTRIC).—J. P. O’Brien, 
of Troy, has been appointed receiver of the 
Hudson Valley Railway Co. on application 
of a bondholder. A referee has also been 
appointed to sell the road after it has been 
advertised for six weeks. This action comes 
as the result of the failure of the Mer- 
chants’ Trust Co., of New York, which was 
heavily interested in the securities of the 
road. The Hudson Valley runs from Albany 
and Troy north to Warrensburg, with a 
branch from Mechanicville to Saratoga 
Springs. It owns 119 miles of road, and 
has trackage rights over 23 miles more. 


KEEWEENAW CENTRAL.—The Lac La Belle & 
Calumet, a narrow-gage road, 714 miles 
long, in Michigan, has filed a certificate 
changing its name to the Keeweenaw Cen- 
tral, and increasing its capital stock from 
$150,000 to $1,000,000, of which $500,000 
has been issued. It is planned to build 
this year 32 miles of standard gage line, 
making the road extend from Calumet, 
Mich., to Lac La Belle. C. A. Wright, Han- 
cock, Mich., is President, and James H. 
Bailey, 45 Broadway, New York, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


LAKE SuPERIOR & SOUTHEASTERN.—This com- 
pany, which has been organized to enable 
the Wisconsin Central to build a line from 
Duluth, Minn., southeast to Ladysmith, 
Wis., on the Wisconsin Central, 115 miles, 
has made a mortgage to secure $6,000,000 
20-year 5 per cent. bonds. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Application has been made 
tos the New York Stock Exchange to list 
$20,100,000 general consolidated mortgage 
bonds of 2003. 


NEw YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN.—President 
Mellen, of the .New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, has announced that the New 
York, Ontario & Western will begin ‘the 
payment of dividends this month. The 
rate is not announced. 


OuntIo Traction.—This company has recently 
been incorporated in Ohio as a holding 
company for several electric railroads in 
that state. It has $20,000,000 authorized 
capital stock, $10,000,000 of which is 5 per 
cent. cumulative preferred and $10,000,000 
common stock. It holds the entire capital 
stock of the Cincinnati Traction, Cincin- 
nati Interurban, Cincinnati Zoological Co., 
and Cincinnati Car Co. It also holds one- 
half the stock of the Traction Terminal 
Co. and a large interest in both classes of 
stock of the Cincinnati, Dayton & Toledo 
Traction. These companies operate about 
335 miles of line in and about the city of 
Cincinnati, including a line from that 
place to Dayton. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The New York Stock Ex- 
change has been asked to list $1,106,650 
additional stock. This will make the total 
listed $302,711,950. 


SoutH & WESTERN.—It has been announced 
by J. M. Barr, President of the Seaboard 
Air Line, that Messrs. Thos. F. Ryan, Jas. 
A. Blair, T. J. Coolidge, Jr., N. B. Reain 
and John B. Dennis have- bought the 
Clinchfield Corporation, which owns the 
South & Western and the Crane’s Nest coal 
fields. The Seaboard Air Line has, as yet, 
no connection with this purchase, although 
the men named are all directors of that 
road. 


ToLepo & WESTERN (ELEctTrRICc).—On June 24 
the stockholders will vote on authorizing 
an increase of the capital stock from $1,- 
800,000 to $2,500,000, and on issuing $2,- 
500,000 25-year 5 per cent. gold bonds. The 
company owns 81 miles of track, from To- 
ledo, Ohio, to Fayette and Pioneer, with a 
branch to Adrian, Mich., the majority of 
which is built on private right of way. It 
carries both freight and passengers. 


WHEELING & LAKE Eriz.—The stockholders 
have authorized the proposed mortgage se- 
curing $50,000,000 bonds. 








